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Cuapter XVII. 
““GODEN ABEND, GODE NACHT!” 


HE crossed the farmyard and went into the garden, under the old 

archway, and then, just as he was about to enter, he heard a 
voice singing, and was arrested. The window of the large room on 
the right was open, and a glow of firelight warmed the background. 
From it came the sound of a piano being played, and of a woman’s 
voice accompanying it. Aglionby trod softly up to the window and 
looked in. The fire burnt merrily. Judith Conisbrough sat at the 
piano, with her back to him, softly playing; her voice had ceased, . 
and presently the music ceased also. Then she began again, and 
sang in a contralto voice, sweet, natural, and strong, if uncultivated, . 
a song which Aglionby was surprised to hear. He would not have - 
expected her to sing foreign songs—if this could be called foreign. 
He folded his arms upon the window-ledge and gazed in and listened, 
and the music, after all the other strange and dreamful incidents of. 
that day, sank into his inmost soul. 


“ Oever de stillen Straten, 
Geit klar de Glockenslag. 
God’ Nacht! Din Hart will slapen ; 
Un’ Morgen is ook een Dag. 


Din Kind liggt in de Wegen, 
Un’ ik bin ook bi’ Di’; 
Din Sorgen un’ Din Leven 
Sind allens um uns bi’. 
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Noch eenmal lat uns spriken ; 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht! 

De Maand schient up de Daken 
Uns Herrgott halt de Wacht.” * 


Aglionby was not a sentimental man, but he was a man intensely 
sensitive to simple pathos of any kind. None could jeer more cruelly 
at every pretence of feeling, but none had a keener appreciation of 
the real thing when it came in his way. And this little German 
dialect song is brimming over in every line with the truest pathos. 
Sung in these surroundings by Judith Conisbrough’s rich and pathetic 
voice, her own sadness heavy upon her and in her heart, it was simply 
perfect, and Bernard knew it. Like a flash of lightning, while the 
tears rushed to his eyes at this song, he remembered last Sunday 
evening, and Miss Vane warbling of how they had “ sat by the river, © 
you and J,” and he shuddered. 

There was a long pause, as she laid her hands on her lap—a long 
pause, and a deep sigh. Then she slowly rose. Aglionby’s impulse 
was to steal away unobserved, even as he had stolen there, but he 
feared to lose sight of her; he longed to speak to her, to have her 
speak to him; to tell her, if she would listen to him, something of 
the pure delight he had this day experienced. So he said, still leaning 
into the room : 

“ May I thank you, Miss Conisbrough ?” 

He saw that she started, though scarce perceptibly ; then she closed 
the piano, and turned towards him. 

“Have you been listening to my singing? I hope it did not annoy 
you. It was for mamma. It soothes her.” 

“ Annoy me!” he echoed in a tone of deep mortification. “You 

: must take me for a barbarian. It did even more than you intended. 
| It soothed me. Perhaps you grudge me that ?” 


*« Clear sounds adown the silent street 
The bell that tells the hours. 
Good-night!. Thy very heart sleep deep! 
To-morrow is also ours. 


Thy child within its cradle sleeps, 
And I am by thy side. 

Thy life—its cares, and hopes, and loves 

Around thee all abide. 


Again the words of peace we'll speak, 
‘ Good-even, love, good-night.’ 

Each quiet roof the moonbeams streak, 

Our Lord God holds the watch.” 
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“Oh, no!” said Judith calmly. “Iam glad if it gave you any 
pleasure.” 

She stood not far from the window, but did not approach it. In- 
side, the firelight glowed, and threw out the lines of her noble figure 
and shabby dress, and flickered upon her calm, sad, yet beautiful 
face. 

“Are you going upstairs just because I have appeared upon the 
scene?” he asked, with a slight vibration in his voice. “You have 
ignored me all day, now you are about to fly my presence. You 
certainly snub me sufficiently, Miss Conisbrough.” 

Judith at last came nearer to the window, and held out her hand, 
which he took with a feeling of gratitude. 

“T think you are very ready to invent motives for people’s con- 
’ duct,” she said, “and those motives most extraordinary ones. I was 
not even thinking of going upstairs. I was going into the other 
room to have my supper, at Mrs. Aveson’s orders.” 

“Were you?” exclaimed he, with animation. “Then, if you will 
allow me, I will come and have mine at the same time, for I feel very 
hungry.” 

“As you like,” replied Judith, and if there was no great 
cordiality in her tone, equally there was no displeasure—she spoke 
neuirally. 

Bernard hastened to the front-door, and met her crossing the 
passage. 

“T think we had better fasten it,” he remarked. “It is growing 
dark.” 

“We have no thieves in these parts,” said Judith a little sarcastic- 
ally. 

“ But there is the cold,” he replied, with a townsman’s horror of 
open doors after dusk; and he shut it, and followed her into the 
houseplace where this evening the supper-table was laid. 

Judith walked to the fireplace, and stood with her hand resting 
against the mantelpiece. She looked pale and tired. 

“ Have you not been out to-day?” he asked. 

“No. Ihave been with mamma. She was nervous, and afraid to 
be left.” 

“T have been out of doors almost the whole day,” he said. 

“Have you? Exploring, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I have been exploring. It is a beautiful place, to me espe- 
cially, who have been all my life cooped up in streets and warehouses. 
Idaresay you can scarcely believe it, but I have hardly seen any 
country. My mother was always too poor to take me away—allow 
me!” 

Judith looked up quickly, as he uttered these words, and placed 
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a chair for her at the table. She laid her hand on the chair-back, as 
she said : - 


“But you had friends who were wealthy, had you not—other 
relations ? ” 

“My grandfather, Mr. Aglionby, was my only rich relation.” 

But your mother—Mrs. Ralph Aglionby—had rich relations, I 
think.” 

“Tf she had, I never heard of them. Indeed, I know she had none. 
Her relations were very few, and such as they were, were all as poor 
as herself. Her sister, Mrs. Bryce, is the only one who is left. She 
is a good woman, but she is not rich—far from it.” 

“Then I was mistaken,” said Judith, in so exceedingly quiet a tone 
that he said abruptly, as he did most things: 

“T really beg your pardon for boring you with such histories. 
Here is the supper. May I give you some of this cold beef? ” 

He helped her, and noticed again how pale her face was, how sad 
her expression. He poured her out some wine and insisted upon her 
drinking it. Every moment that he spent with her deepened the 
feeling with which she had from the first inspired him—one of 
admiration. In her presence he felt more genial, more human and 
hopeful. He scarce recognised himself. 

As for Judith, the simple question she had put, respecting his rich 
relations, and the answer he had given her, had filled her mind with 
forebodings. A dim, dread suspicion was beginning to take shape 
and form in her brain, to grow into something more than a sus- 
picion. As yet, though it was there, she dreaded to admit it, even to 
herself. She had a high courage, but not high enough yet to give 
definite shape to that which still she knew, and which oppressed and 
tormented her. She must never speak of it. If she could prove 
herself to be wrong, what terrible repentance and humiliation she 
would have to go through; if right—but no! It could not be that 
she would be right. 

At the present moment, she strove to put down these feelings, and 
exert herself to be at least civil to this young man who had so 
strangely stepped into her life, whom she had already begun to study 
with interest, and who, if her as yet unformulated suspicions should 
prove to be true, was one whom she could never know on terms of 
cordiality or friendship, even though all he said and did went to 
prove that he was no bragging heir, no odious hectorer over that 
which had suddenly become his. 

“ Were you at church this morning ? ” she asked. 

“TI?” He looked up quickly. “No. Ought I to have 
been ?” 

“T really don’t know. Perhaps you are not a churchman ?” 
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“Tam not. And I suppose that almost every one here is.” 

“Yes; I think that all the gentry go to church, and most of the 
working people too.” 

“Miserable black sheep that I am! I realise from your simple 
question, that I ought to have presented myself, in the deepest 
mourning: ‘i 

“Mr. Aglionby,” she interrupted, almost hastily, “ pardon me, but 
you speak of your grandfather as if you felt some kind of contempt 
for him.” 

“Not contempt, but I should lie most horribly if I pretended to 
admire, or even to-respect him. I do consider that he showed himself 
hard and pitiless in his deeds towards me during his lifetime, and that 
finally he behaved towards Mrs. Conisbrough with a cruelty that 
was malignant. And I can’t respect a man who behaves so.” 

“ But it was not so,” said Judith, pushing her plate away from her, 
clasping her hands on the edge of the table, and looking intently at 
him. 

“ Not so?” He paused in the act of raising his glass to his lips, 
_ and looked at her intently in his turn, in some surprise. “TI don’t 
understand you.” 

“T cannot explain. It sounds odd to you, no doubt. But I have 
reason to think that when you accuse my grand-uncle of vindictive- 
ness and injustice, and then of malignant cruelty, you are wrong—yon 
are, indeed. He was passionate. He did all kinds of things on 
impulse, and if he believed himself wronged, he grew wild under the 
wrong, and then he could do things that were harsh, and even 
brutal. But he was not one of those who cherish a grudge. He was 
generous. His anger was short-lived 9 

“My dear Miss Conisbrough,” said Bernard, with his most chilling 
smile upon his lips, his coldest gleam in his eyes, “it is most 
delightful to find what generosity of mind you are possessed of—and 
also, what simplicity. But don’t you think you appeal more to my 
credulity than to my common-sense, when you affirm what you do— 
and expect me to believe it? Have I not the experience of my whole 
lifetime—have I not my poor mother’s ruined life and premature 
death from grief and anxiety—to judge from? And did I not only 
yesterday hear the will read, which has brought on your mother’s 
illness ? ” 

He tried not to speak mockingly, but the conviction of Judith’s 
intense simplicity was too strong for him. The mockery sounded in 
his voice, and gleamed in his eyes. 

“Tf I were in my usual crabbed temper,” he added, more genially, 
“T should say that you were quixotic and foolish.” 

“No, I am neither generous, quixotic, nor foolish. I told youl 
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could not explain. All I can say is, that when I hear you speak in 
that half-sneering, half-angry tone of him, I feel—I cannot tell you 
what I feel.” 

“Then I am sure you shall never feel it again. I promise you that, 
and I beg your pardon, if I have wounded you,” he said earnestly, and, 
hoping to turn away her attention from that topic, he added : 

“But you said something about going to church. Do you think 
the neighbours expected me to be at church this morning, instead of 
rambling round the lake, and talking about the fells with’ the farmers’ 
boys?” 

“T daresay people would be a little surprised, especially as} it 
was the day after Mr. Aglionby’s funeral. These small places, you 
see >? 

“Have their lex non scripta, which is very stringent. Yes, I 
know. I ought to have gone. I would have done, if I had thought 
of it.” 

“ Are youa dissenter ?” asked Judith ; “ because there is a chapel— 
Methodist, I think—at Yoresett, and a Quakers’ meeting-house at 
Bainbeck.” 

“T am not what you would call a dissenter, I suppose, but a free- 
thinker: what it is now fashionable to call an Agnostic—a modish 
name for a very old thing.” 

“ Agnostic—that means a person who does not know, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. At least, with me, it does. It means that I acknowledge 
and confess my utter and profound ignorance of all things outside 
experience, beyond the grave ; beyond what science can tell me.” 

“But that is—surely that is atheism—rank materialism, isn’t 
it?” 

“Scarcely, I think, is it? Because I don’t presume, or pretend to 
say, that those things which believers preach do not exist—all those 
things in the beyond, of which they so confidently affirm the existence— 
I do not deny it; I merely say that for me such things are veiled in a 
mystery which I cannot penetrate, and which I do not believe that 
any other man has the power to penetrate. My concern is with this 
life, and this life alone. I have a moral law quite outside those 
questions.” 

“Have you?” Then you do affirm some things?” 

“One thing, very strongly,” he answered, with a slight smile, “a 
thing which partly agrees, and partly disagrees with what you affirm 
—I am supposing you to be a Christian.” 

“ And what is that?” asked Judith, neither affirming nor denying 
her Christianity. 

“This: that to use the words of the Old Testament, ‘The sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
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generation,’ ay, and a good deal beyond that; and that, in our system 
of belief or disbelief—whichever you like to call it—there exists no 
forgiveness of sins. That is all. It is not an elaborate creed, but I 
think any one who really comprehends it and accepts it, will find that 
he must lead a life, to come up to its spirit, as stern and as pure as 
that which any system of theism can offer to him.” 

“ No forgiveness of sins,” faltered Judith, more struck, apparently, 
by his words than seemed reasonable. ‘That is surely a hard lesson. 
Not even by repentance ?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t see how even repentance can bring 
forgiveness,” he said. “‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ and 
‘the wages of sin is death. There is no getting out of it, is there? 
The man who leads a sinful life does not do it with impunity, I think. 
If he seems to escape pretty well himself, look at his children—his 
children’s children. Look at the punishments that are transmitted 
from generation unto generation ‘of them that hate me and despise 
my commandments.’ ” 

“That is God,” said Judith. 

“T know you call it so. To me it means the laws of science 
and nature: reason, morality, righteousness, clean hands and a pure 
heart.” 

“ And you think that would be sufficient to deter people from doing 
wrong and wicked things?” she asked, still with an absorption of 
interest in the theme which surprised him, for after all it was a very 
old and hackneyed one—a subject which had been disputed thousands 
of times, and he had certainly not thrown any new light upon it by 
his words. 

“T do not know,” said he, “I am an Agnostic there, too. It is to 
be hoped that if it were not efficacious now—which it hardly would 
be, I daresay—it may become so in the course of time, as the world 
grows what I call wiser, what you denominate more sceptical, I sup- 
pose. At any rate the fact remains, which no theologian can deny, 
that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children daily, hourly, 
inevitably ; and that if a man wish his descendants to escape punish- 
ment —if he wish to escape it himself—he must walk cireumspectly : he 
can’t be a drunkard or a profligate all his life, and by repenting on 
his death-bed wipe out all the consequences to himself and others ; 
despite all that is preached about its being never too late to mend, 
and never too late to be forgiven, he cannot do it. He has sinned, 
and the effects are there. Surely you will own that?” 

“Tt cannot be denied.” 

“ Well, and a man or a woman cannot live a dishonest life—cannot 
go on with a lie in their right hands—without consequences ensuing. 
They may repent, sooner or later, in dust and ashes, and may swear, 
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like Falstaff, to ‘eschew sack and live cleanly,’ but it takes two, at 
any rate, to tell a lie or to act one: the effects spread out in rings— 
none can know where or how they will end. It cannot be escaped. 
Someone must be punished.” 

“Then those who come after—is it of no use for them to try to 
expiate the sins of their fathers?” she asked, with the same anxious, 
eager intentness; “or, would it not be natural and right for them to 
say, ‘Since my parents left me with this blight in my life, I'll even 
live recklessly. No repentance will cure it. There is no justice. I 
will get what pleasure I can out of my maimed existence, and the 
future may look after itself?’ ” 

“T told you the creed was a hard one,” he said. “We have no 
God of mercy to go on our knees to, for forgiveness. What we have 
sowed, we must reap, God or no God. It is open to us to do as 
you say— Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow thou shalt die.’ 
Or, it is open to you to take your stand as firmly as may be, to 
do without the cakes and ale; to say, ‘ Whatever I may suffer for 
my parents’ sin, none shall have to suffer for mine,’ and to live 
righteously.” 

“And the reward?” asked Judith, looking at him eagerly and 
intently, even anxiously. 

“There is no reward, that I know of, except the one which 
Christianity says is not sufficient to keep a man straight—the 
conviction that you have done right and been honest, cost what it 
might, and that whatever you have suffered from others,‘no others 
shall suffer by you. That is all that I know of.” 

“Then do you recommend this creed to others ?” 

“T recommend it simply as I would recommend truth, or what 
appeared to me to be truth, before a lie—as I would recommend a 
man setting out on a journey to fill his wallet with dry bread, or even 
dry crusts, rather than with macaroons and cream-cakes.” 

She leaned her head on her hand, in silence, and at last said : 

“Tt is a hard doctrine.” 

“Yes, I know. It is the only one that I ever found of any service 
to me in my life.” 

“Tt seems to me that it might be good for strong spirits, but that 
it would altogether crush weak ones.” 

“Then, Miss Conisbrough, it should be good for yours; it should 
be the very meat to sustain it,” said Bernard involuntarily and eagerly. 

Judith smiled, rather wanly. 

“You imagine mine to be a strong spirit?” she asked, 

“T am convinced of it.” 

“You never were more mistaken in your life. Iam a faint-hearted 
coward.” She rose, slowly, and paused near the fire. “I think, 
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Mr. Aglionby, that there is a great deal of reason in your Agnos- 
ticism. I wish people—some people, I mean—had known of it and 
realised it a long time ago.” 

There was a dreary hopelessness in her tone, a blank sorrow in 
her expression, which went home to him. Like many a strong soul 
which has been scarred in battle, he shrank from seeing others exposed 
to the ordeal he had gone through. He thought she was going, all 
desolate as she was and looked. He could not endure the idea of 
sending her comfortless away, and he strove to detain her yet another 
moment. 

“Do you mean,” he hastily asked, and in a low voice—“ do you 
mean about my grandfather? Because, you know, I try to live up 
to my convictions. He did wrong, I know—and those who come 
after him must suffer from it more or less; but I have elected to 
take the side of not letting others suffer by me, and——” 

“T was not thinking of my great-uncle at all,” was the unexpected 
reply. “ You are harping on the way in which he has left his money. 
And you would like to make it right. You cannot. I never realised 
until now, how utterly impossible it is. Yes, the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children. But you have committed no sin. 
Do not trouble yourself. If it were merely money—though I am 
nearly a pauper, I never felt to care so little for money as I do now. 
It seems to me to make so little difference. I think I shall try your 
ereed, Mr. Aglionby ; it seems to me to be a manly one.” She held 
out her hand. 


“But you want a womanly one,” he urged eagerly, yet not too 
boldly. 

“No; I want as strong, as masculine, as virile a creed as I can 
find. I want a stick to lean upon that will not fail me, and I believe 
you have extended it to me this night, though I will not deny that 
it has a rough and horny feeling to the hand. Good-night.” 

“T am greatly concerned,” he began, and his face, his voice, and 
his eyes all showed that concern to be profound. 

“Do not be concerned. I thank you for it,” said Judith, smiling 
for the first time upon him. Aglionby hardly knew what the feeling 
was which seemed to strike like a blow upon his heart, as he met that 
smile, exquisitely sweet and attractive, like most smiles of grave 
faces. He could not speak a word, for the emotion was altogether 
new to him. Passively he allowed her to withdraw her hand, and 
to walk out of the room. 

He sat with his elbow on his knee, his chin in his hand, gazing 
into the fire, and would have sat there till the said fire had expired, 


had not Mrs. Aveson at last wonderingly looked in to ask if he had 
finished supper. 
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“Yes,” he answered, abruptly, and the words of the song came 
tenderly into his mind : 


“Noch eenmal lat uns spriken; 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht! 
De Maand schient up de Daken 

Uns Herrgott halt de Wacht.” 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
DANESDALE GOES TO SCAR FOOT. 


Azsour noon the next day, Sir Gabriel Danesdale and his son, 
riding down the hill behind Scar Foot, left off a lively discussion 
on politics, which had hitherto engrossed them, and turned their 
thoughts and their conversation towards the house which had just 
come in sight. 

“T wonder how we shall like him,” observed Sir Gabriel. “ At 
the funeral, I took good notice of him—you were not there.” 

“No, I don’t go to them, on principle.” 

“That is a mistake,” said his father; ‘“ there is never any harm in 
occasionally confronting in another, what must sometime be one’s 
own latter end. When I fairly realised that it was old John who was 
being laid under the ground there, my own contemporary, and the 
friend of my youth, I assure you that the things of this present, the 
roast and the boiled, the lands and the houses, seemed to shrink 
away into remarkably small compass. It puts things before one ia 
another light.” 

Sir Gabriel spoke with a tempered cheerfulness, and Randulf replied, 
“T never thought of it in that way; I have no doubt you are 
right.” 

“You are young, it is no wonder you have never thought of it in 
that way. But, as I was saying, I took remarkably good notice of 
this young fellow, and it was strongly borne in upon my mind that if 
he and old John had been much together, the roof of Scar Foot must 
have flown off under the violence of their disputes. He is not one 
of us, Randulf; not one of my kind, though he may suit your new- 
fangled notions.” 

“Did he look like a gentleman ? ” 

“Upon my word, I can hardly tell. Not a finished gentleman, 
though he had some of his grandfather’s pride of bearing. But every- 
thing about him tells of the town, any one would have picked him out 
as belonging to a different world from ours.” 

“Are you obliged to call upon him ?” asked the young man. 

“No, I suppose not, but I choose to do so, though I am sorry for 
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Mrs. Conisbrough and her daughters. If I find the fellow is amen- 
able to influence, I shall let him see that the whole place would 
approve of his sharing his inheritance with them.” 

“TI hope you won’t burn your fingers,” said his son sceptically. 
“For my part I am very glad not to have made the acquaintance of 
this redoubtable ‘ old John,’ for, from all I can hear, he seems to have 
been a most odious character, and to have behaved disgracefully to 
these ladies.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid there is not much to be said for him, in that 
respect, but after all, a son is a son, Randulf, and I can pardon a man 
almost anything when it is done for a son, or a son’s son.” 

Randulf made no answer. He had been glancing aside, occupied 
in looking for the spot where he had found Judith Conisbrough, weep- 
ing. He had seen and recognised it, and with the sight of it came 
the remembrance of her face. Unknown “sons and son’s sons” 
appeared to him insignificant in comparison with a woman whose 
sorrow he had beheld, and whose individuality had profoundly im- 
pressed him. 

They rode into the courtyard, at the back of the house. 

“T hope he won’t be away,” said Sir Gabriel with an earnestness 
which amused his son. “It has been an effort to me to come, and I 
don’t want to have made it for nothing.” 

He pulled a bell, and while they waited for a man to come, Judith 
Conisbrough walked into the courtyard, having come from the front 
part of the house. Neither Sir Gabriel nor his son knew of the pre- 
sence at Scar Foot of Mrs. Conisbrough and her daughter, and were 
therefore proportionately surprised to see her there. She was going 
past them, with a bow, but Sir Gabriel, quickly dismounting, shook 
hands with her, and wished her good-day. She gravely returned his 
greeting. 

“ Are you—are you staying here ?” he asked, at a loss to account 
for her presence. 

“T am, at present, with my mother, who was unfortunately taken 
ili here, on Saturday.” 

“Dear, dear! I’m sorry to hear that. Then I fear we shall not 
find Mr. Aglionby at home?” 

“ He is at Scar Foot—Mr. Bernard Aglionby. Whether he is now 
in the house, or not, I have not the least idea,” replied Judith com- 
posedly. 

“Ah! I hope Mrs. Conisbrough is not seriously ill,” pursued Sir 
Gabriel, uncomfortably conscious that the young lady looked careworn 
and sad, and with a sudden sense that there might be more circum- 


stances in the whole case than they knew of, complications which 
they had not heard of. 
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“No, thank you. I hope she will be well enough to be moved in a 
day or two. She is subject to such attacks. As you are going to 
see Mr. Aglionby, I will not detain you any longer.” 

She bowed to both father and son, and was moving on. Randulf’s 
horse had been taken. He returned Miss Conisbrough’s bow, and 
made a step after his father, in the direction of the house. Then, 
suddenly turning on his heel, he overtook Judith, raised his hat, and 
held out his hand. 

“You looked so stern, Miss Conisbrough, that at first I thought I 
had better go after my papa, and not say anything to you, but— 
see, allow me to open this gate for you, if you are going this way— 
are you?” 

“Yes,” replied Judith, repressing a smile, “but if you are going 
to call upon Mr. Aglionby, do you not think you had better follow 
Sir Gabriel ?” 

“ Directly—no hurry ; I never expected I should have the good- 
fortune to meet you, or I should have ridden here more cheerfully. 
My father was wondering how we should get on with this man here. 
You know, he has the kindest heart in the world, has my father ; 
he thinks Mrs. Conisbrough has been treated badly. There!” as 
Judith’s face flushed painfully. “I have said the thing I ought not 
to have said, and offended you.” 

“No, you have not, but I think we had better not talk about 
it.” 

“Well, we won’t,” said Randulf, deliberately pursuing the sub- 
ject. “But everybody knows that the aged r—raascal who lived 
here 4 

“ Hush, hush, Mr. Danesdale! ” 

“TI beg your pardon—he behaved scandalously to Mrs. Conis- 


brough. Have you had speech with this new man? What is he 
like? Is he horrible ? ” 


“Oh, no! He—TI like him.” 

Randulf was scrutinising her from under his sleepy eyelids. After 
this answer, he did not pursue the subject further. Judith asked 
him to open the gate, and let her go for her walk. He did so, and 
added, with a slower drawl than usual, “and, Miss Conisbrough, how 
is your s—sister ? ” 

“Which sister?” asked Judith, surveying him straitly from her 
large and candid eyes. 

“Your sister Delphine,” answered Randulf, leaning on the gate, 
in a leisurely manner, as if he never meant to lift himself off it 
again. 

“T have not seen her since Saturday. I had a note from her this 
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morning, though—I want her to meet me. I won’t have her come 
here, and that reminds me,” she added, “ that I want to find Toby, 
the farm boy, to take me a message——” 

“Tam going home that way. Couldn’t you intrust the message 
to me?” 

“T’m afraid it would be a bore,” said Judith, who perhaps saw 
as clearly out of her open eyes, as did Randulf from his half-closed 
ones. 

“T never offer to do things that are a bore,” he assured her. 

“Well, if you really don’t object, I should be very glad if you 
would call and tell her that if it is fine this afternoon, she must set 
off at half-past two, and I will do the same, and we shall meet at 
Counterside, just halfway. I want very much to speak to her, but 
you can understand that I don’t care to ask any one into this house, 
unless I am obliged, nor to send Mr. Aglionby’s servants on my 
errands.” 

“So you employ your own most devoted retainer instead,” said 
Randulf composedly, but unable to repress a smile of gratification, 
“T will deliver the message faithfully. Now the gate stands open. 
Good-morning.” 

Judith passed out at the gate, and Randulf hastened after Sir 
Gabriel, the smile still hovering about his lips, and inwardly saying, 
“Tm glad I turned back. It was a good stroke of business, after 
I'd racked my brains for an excuse to call there, without being able 
to find one.” 

Mrs. Aveson received him with a smile and words of welcome, and 
ushered him into the state parlour where already his father and 
Aglionby were together. 

Certainly three more strongly contrasted characters could hardly 
have been found, than the three then assembled in the parlour at 
Scar Foot. Each, too, was fully conscious of his unlikeness to the 
other. There was a necessary constraint over the interview. Sir 
Gabriel spoke in high terms of the late squire. The late squire’s 
successor listened in courteous, cool silence, bowing his head now 
and then, and smiling slightly in a manner which the candid Sir 
Gabriel could not be expected to understand. Aglionby did not 
protest, when this incense was burnt at the shrine of his grandfather, 
neither did he for one moment join in the ceremony. When, how- 
ever, Sir Gabriel remarked that Mr. Aglionby had been hasty 
and inconsiderate sometimes, the newcomer rejoined, “I am quite 
sure of it,” in a voice which carried conviction. Then Sir Gabriel 


remarked that he supposed Mr. Aglionby had not lived much in the 
country. 
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“My fame seems to have preceded me, in that respect,” replied 
Aglionby, laughing rather sarcastically. After which Sir Gabriel 
felt rather at a loss what to say to this dark-looking person, who 
knew nothing of the country, and cared nothing for country- 
gentlemen’s pursuits, who could’ not even converse sympathetically 
about the man from whom he had inherited his fortune. Mrs. 
Conisbrough was a tabooed subject to Sir Gabriel. And he had 
ust begun to feel embarrassed, when Randulf came in, and afforded 
an opportunity for introducing a new topic, and a powerful auxiliary 
in the matter of keeping up the conversation, for which his father 
could not feel sufficiently thankful. He introduced the young men 
to each other, and Randulf apologised for his tardy appearance. 

“T wanted to speak to Miss Conisbrough!” he said, “and stopped 
with her longer than I meant to. She had an errand for me, too, so 
I stayed to hear what it was.” 

“Tt seems to me that you and Miss Conisbrough get on very well 
together,” observed his father good-naturedly. 

Bernard sat silent during this colloquy. What could Judith 
Conisbrough or her friends possibly be to him? Had he not Lizzie 
at Irkford? His for ever! Yet his face grew a little sombre as he 
listened. 

“Do we, sir? Well, it is but a week to-day since I made her 


acquaintance, but I think that any man who didn’t get on with 
her and her sisters—well, he wouldn’t deserve to. Don’t you?” he 
added, turning to Aglionby, and calmly ignoring the possibility of 
any awkwardness in the topic. 

“T know only Miss Conisbrough, and that very slightly,” said 
Bernard, very gravely. “She seems to me a most—charming 


“You are thinking that charming isn’t the word, and it is not,” 
said Randulf. “If one used such expressions about one’s acquaint- 
ances in these days, I should say she was a noble woman. That’s 
my idea of her: exalted, you know, in character, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“JT should imagine it; but I know very little of her,” said 
Aglionby, who, however, felt his heart respond to each one of these 
remarks. 

Sir Gabriel found this style of conversation dull. He turned to 
Aglionby, and said, politely : 

“T believe you have always lived at Irkford, have you not?” 

“Yes,” responded Bernard, with a look of humour in his eyes. 
“T was in a warehouse there. I sold grey cloth.” 

“Grey cloth,” murmured Sir Gabriel, polite, but puzzled. 
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“Grey cloth—yes. It is not an exciting, nor yet a very profitable 
employment. It seems, however, that if my rich relation had not 
suddenly remembered me, I might have continued in it to the end of 
my days.” 

“Rich relation?” began Sir Gabriel; “1 thought * 

“That I had others, perhaps?” suggested Bernard, while Randulf 
listened with half-closed eyes, and apparently without hearing what 
was said. 

“Well, I certainly have a vague impression—I may be quite 
wrong—I suppose I must be.” 

“Tt is an odd thing that Miss Conisbrough also accused me of 
having rich relations the other day,” said Bernard, and then carelessly 
changed the subject. The guests sat a little longer. The conversa- 
tion was almost entirely between Aglionby and Sir Gabriel, but 
secretly the young men also measured one another with considerable 
eagerness, and the conclusion left in the mind of each concerning the 
other was, “I don’t dislike him—there is good stuff in him.” 

At last they rose to go, and with wishes on the Danesdales’ side to 
see more of Mr. Aglionby, and promises on his part to return their 
visit, they departed. 

Bernard looked at his watch, paused, considered, muttered to him- 
self, “Of course it is all right,” and ringing the bell, asked Mrs. 
Aveson if Miss Conisbrough were out, and if she had said whether 
she was coming in to dinner. 

“She went out for a walk towards Dale Head, sir, and she didn’t 
say when she would be back,” responded Mrs. Aveson. 

“Thank you,” said Aglionby, and with that he went out, and 
by a strange coincidence, his steps, too, turned in the direction of 
Dale Head. 

But he was not successful in meeting Miss Conisbrough (if that 
were the intention with which he had set out). He saw no trace of 
her, though, as he passed along the beautiful road, catching occasional 
glimpses, here and there, of the lake, his lips parted involuntarily now 
and then, in the desire to utter to some companion-shadow what he 
thought of it all. But it is thin work, talking to shadows, as he 
felt. He returned home, found that Miss Conisbrough had come in, 
and was going to dine with him, and that a messenger who had been 
to Yoresett, had brought him a letter from the post-office of that 
metropolis, addressed, in a sprawling hand, to Bernard Aglionby, Esq. 
Rapture! It was from Lizzie! 
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Cuapter XIX. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Arter she had said good-morning to Randulf, Judith walked along 
the rough, stony lane, with its gaps in the hedge, showing the rugged 
fells in the distance, and her gaze had lost some of its despondency. 
Indeed, she felt cheered by the little interview. She distinctly liked 
young Danesdale (though to her, old in care and sorrow, he seemed 
more like a very charming boy than a man grown, with a man’s 
feelings), and she was conscious, with a keen thrill of sympathetic 
conviction, that he liked her, liked her sisters, liked everything about 
her. It was a delightful sensation, like the coming of a sudden, 
unexpected joy in a sad life. She dwelt upon his words, his manner, 
his gestures, from the moment in which, with the languor gone from 
his eyes, he had overtaken her, to his last delighted expression about 
her sending her own devoted retainer on her messages, instead of 
Bernard Aglionby’s servants. It was perhaps rather a cool thing to 
say—at least it might have savoured of impertinence if some people 
had said it. From Randulf Danesdale, it came agreeably and 
naturally enough. 

She would see Delphine that afternoon—-an interview for which 
she longed greatly; she had gratified Randulf by allowing him to 
give her message about the meeting, and Delphine would be pleased 
to learn her sister’s wishes from such a courier. Altogether, things 
looked brighter. She presently turned off to the right, into a little 
dell or gorge, and wandered along some paths she knew, half-woodland, 
half-rocky. She had come out for her health’s sake, but remembering 
the walk in prospect in the afternoon, did not stay very long, and was 
utterly unconscious that at one moment, just as she was standing 
beneath a faded beech-tree, whose foliage was yellow and sere, and 
holding in her hand some variously-tinted autumn leaves which she 
had picked, the footsteps which she heard in the road below, and not 
far distant, were those of Bernard Aglionby. 

Returned to the house, she went to her mother’s room, who still 
lay white and weak-looking, though free from pain and breathlessness 
upon her bed. 

“See, mamma, here are some lovely leaves, which I found in the 
clough this morning.” 

She put them in a little glass, and placed them near her mother. 

“Thank you, Judith. . . . What were all those voices I heard 
below? Iam sure I feel as if I ought to know them.” 

“ Sir Gabriel and Mr. Danesdale come to call upon Mr. Aglionby.” 

“You do not mean it?” exclaimed Mrs. Conisbrough, with anima- 
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tion, and then, after a pause, “ Really to call upon him? To welcome 
him ?” 

“T suppose so, mamma. I don’t know why else they should have 
come.” 

“No doubt! ‘The king is dead: long live the king!’ It would 
have been the same if we had been in possession,” said Mrs. Conis- 
brough, in an accent of indescribable bitterness. 

Yet she had ceased to speak of Bernard with the passionate indig- 
nation and resentment which she had at first expressed. Perhaps 
reflection had convinced her that opposition would be folly. Perhaps 
—with women like Mrs. Conisbrough, many perhapses may have 
an influence. 

“As you seem so much better, mother, I have asked Delphine to 
come to Counterside, and I shall go and meet her, so that we can 
have a chat this afternoon. Then I can tell her how you really 
are.” 

“ As you like,” responded Mrs. Conisbrough rather peevishly. “I 
am aware that you and Delphine cannot exist apart, or think you 
cannot, for more than a day, without repining. In my young days, 
girls used to think less of themselves.” 

“Tf you do not wish me to leave you, I will send word to Delphine 
not to come.” 

“On no account stay in for me,” was the logical and consistent 
reply. “The walk will do you good. Did you say you had seen 
Mr. Danesdale ?” 

“Yes. It is he who has promised to call at our house, and ask 
Delphine to meet me.” 

“Ah, I see!” said Mrs. Conisbrough in a tone so distinctly pleased 
and approving, that Judith could not but notice it. She turned to 
her mother with parted lips, then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, 
closed them again, and took up her sewing, at which she worked 
until Mrs. Aveson came to say that dinner was ready. 

“Thank you. Is Mr. Aglionby going to dine now, do you 
know ?” 

“Yes, he is, Miss Judith. If you’d prefer me to bring yours up 
rere e 

“Qh no, thank you. I am not afraid of him,” said Judith, with a 
slight smile. 

“T should think not, Miss Judith. If there’s any cause for fear, 
I should think it would be more likely on the other side.” 

“Why, I wonder?” speculated Judith within herself, and her 
mother’s voice came from the bed, as Mrs. Aveson withdrew. 

“Just straighten your hair, Judith, and fasten your collar with my 
little gold brooch. It will make you look tidier.’ ; 
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“Tl straighten my hair, mamma, but as for the brooch, I really 
don’t think it is necessary. If you could see the careless, and I 
might say shabby style in which Mr. Aglionby dresses, you would 
know that he did not think much about what people wear.” 

She had made her beautiful brown hair quite smooth, and without 
further elaboration of her toilette, she went downstairs. 

Bernard was standing in the dining-room waiting for her. 

“Mrs. Aveson told me I was to have the pleasure of your company 
at dinner,” he said, with the graciousness and politeness which, when 
he was with her, seemed to spring more readily than other feelings 
within his breast. 

“T am going out at half-past two,” answered Judith. 

“Are you? and I at a quarter to three. I am going to Yoresett 
to see Mr. Whaley.” 

“Indeed. I have a sort of message for you from mamma; she did 
not send it to you in so many words, but when I suggested it, she 
agreed with me, and that is, that after to-day I think we need not tax 
your kindness any further. My mother is so much better that I 
think she will be fit to go home.” 

“Oh, do you think so? She must not on any account move before 
she is quite able to do so without risk. I would not be in any hurry 
to remove her.” 

“You are very good to say so. But if you will kindly allow us to 
have the brougham to-morrow afternoon: e 

“T am sure you had better say the day after to-morrow. From 
what Dr. Lowther said, I am convinced of it. I—lI don’t think I 
can spare the brougham to-morrow afternoon, though I really wasn’t 
aware that there was such a carriage on the premises, or anything 
about it. But I shall be sure to want it to-morrow afternoon.” 

His dark eyes looked at her very pleasantly across the table, and 
there was a smile upon his lips, all playfulness and no malice. 
Judith met the glance, and thought, “ How could I have thought him 
hard and stony-looking? And if only all these miserable complica- 


tions had not come in the way, what a very nice relation he would 
have been!” 


But she said, aloud: 

“You are very kind, and since you really wish it, I accept your 
offer gratefully. The day after to-morrow, then.” 

“That is a much more sensible arrangement, though I call even 
that too soon. But I like to have my own way, and I have really 
got so little of it hitherto, that I daresay there is some danger of my 
using the privilege recklessly. However, since I have prevailed so 


far, I will see that all is ready at the time you wish. And—Miss 
Conisbrough ! ” 
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“Teer” 

“Do you think Mrs. Conisbrough will strongly object to my seeing 
her?” 

“You must not speak;to her on any matters of money, or business,” 
said Judith hastily. 

“JT had not the slightest intention of doing so, though I still hope 
that in time she will fall,in with my views on the matter, and I hope, 
too, you have not forgotten your promise to help me in it.” 

Judith said nothing. Her eyes were cast down. Aglionby paused 
only for a moment, and then went on: 

“What I meant was, that perhaps you would prefer—she might be 
very angry if I put in any appearance when she goes away. In plain 
words, do you think she still so strongly resents my presence here, 
that it would be unwise for me to pay my respects to her, and tell 
her how glad I am that she is better? ” 

“No,” said Judith; her face burning, her eyes fixed upon her 
plate. “She has considered the matter while she has been ill. I 
think—I am sure you might speak to her, only please do not be 
offended if Pe 

“Tf she snubs me very severely,” said he, with a gleam of amuse- 
ment. “No, indeed, I will not. Whatever Mrs. Conisbrough may 
say to me, I will receive submissively and meekly.” 

“Because you feel that the power is on your side,” said Judith 
rapidly, involuntarily, almost in a whisper, her face burning with a 
still deeper blush. “It must be easy to smile at a woman’s petulance 
when you are a man, and feel that you have the game all in your 
own hands.” 

She had not meant to say so much. The words had broken from 
her almost uncontrollably. Almost every hour since the moment in 
which she had seen her mother cower down before Bernard’s direct 
gaze, her sense of his power and strength had been growing and 
intensifying. Hours of brooding and solitude, apart from her accus- 
tomed companions; long and painful meditations upon the past and 
present, and thrills of dread when she contemplated the future; these 
things, broken only by her two or three interviews with Bernard, and 
with him alone, had strengthened her feeling, until now, though she 
was neither dependent, clinging, nor servile by nature, the very sight 
of Aglionby’s dark face, with its marked and powerful features, made 
her heart beat faster, and, brought a crushing consciousness of his 
strength and her own weakness. Had he been overbearing or im- 
perious in manner, all her soul would have rebelled; she was one of 
those natures with whom justice and forbearance are almost a passion : 
the moments would have seemed hours until she could break free 
from his roof and his presence ; but he was the very reverse of over- — 
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bearing or imperious. The strength was kept in reserve; the manner 
was gentle and deferential—only she knew that the power was there, 
and she would not have been a woman if she had not had a latent 
idolatry of power. The combination of strength and gentleness was 
new to her; the proximity to a man who wielded these attributes was 
equally foreign to her, and all these things combined had begun to 
exercise over her spirit a fascination to which she was already begin- 
ning, half-unconsciously, to yield. 

Aglionby’s only answer at first to her remark was a look, slow and 
steady ; but he had looks which sank into the souls of those at whom 
they were levelled, and haunted them, and it was such a glance that 
he bestowed upon Judith Conisbrough now. Then he said: 

“That remark shows me very plainly that ‘ petulance,’ as you are 
pleased to call it, forms no part of your character ; but I guessed that 
some time ago. I am glad to have you on my side.” 

Judith wondered whether he was saying these things on purpose 
to try her to the utmost. She was glad that at that moment she 
perceived, on looking at the clock, that she had only a few minutes 
in which to get ready, if she were to set off at the time she had 
appointed with Delphine. Making this an excuse, she rose. 

“Are you walking?” he asked. “I am sure you ought not to 
walk so far.” 

“Oh, thank you, I have been accustomed to it all my life,” said 
she, going out of the room, and slowly ascending the stairs. 

“Child, you look quite flushed,” cried her mother. “What have 
you been doing? Quarrelling with Mr. Aglionby ?” 

“No, mother. It would be hard to quarrel with Mr. Aglionby. 
No one could be more considerate . . . but I wish we were at home 
again. By the way, he will not hear of your going until the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“T shall be very glad of another day’s rest. I feel dreadfully 
weak.” 

Judith made no reply, but put on her things and went out, just as 
the big clock on the stairs notified that it was half-past two—that is, 
it said half-past three, as is the habit of clocks in country places—a 
habit which had perfectly bewildered Bernard, who had tried to get 
Mrs. Aveson to put it back, but had been met by the solemn assurance 
that any such course would result in the complete bouleversement of 
all the existing domestic arrangements. Indeed, he saw that the 
proposition excited unbounded alarm and displeasure in Mrs. Aveson’s 
mind, and he had to admit that in a Yorkshire dale one must do as 
the natives do. 

It was a fine afternoon. Judith walked quickly along the well- 
known road, and in her mind she kept seeing Bernard’s eyes directed 
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to her face, after her own hurried remark about woman’s petulance. 
She could not satisfy herself as to what that look meant, and sighed 
impatiently as she tried to banish it from her mind. 

At last she came to the dip in the road, which, with its shade of 
overhanging trees, its quaint, nestling old houses and cottages, and 
tiny whitewashed Friends’ Meeting House, was known as Countersett 
or Counterside. Half-way down the hill she saw something which 
banished egoistic reflections, and caused a smile to break out upon her 
face: a slim girl’s figure, with the shabby old gown, which yet 
always looked graceful, and the thick twists of golden hair rolling 
from beneath the ancient brown straw-hat. That was no unusual 
sight, and her heart leaped with joy as she beheld it; but the figure 
with that figure—not Rhoda’s slender height, not her audacious, Irish- 
grey eyes and defiantly smiling young face—not a girl at all, but 
Randulf Danesdale. Surely there was nothing to laugh at, the 
meeting was a simple one enough; yet on the faces of all three as 
they met there was a broad irrepressible smile, which soon became a 
hearty laugh. Instead of saying anything, the three stood still in 
the wooded road, and laughed loud and clear—light-hearted laughs. 
The young people of the present day are generally too learned and 
careworn, too scientific or esthetic, to laugh very heartily; but in 
some country districts there are still left a few rustics who can and 
do laugh loudly at nothing in particular. 

It was Judith who first ceased to laugh, and said: 

“Why are we behaving so absurdly? Surely there is nothing to 
laugh at!” 

“Yes, there is,” said Delphine, her golden-brown eyes dancing. 
“There is Mr. Danesdale to laugh at.” - 

“Who is too happy to make himself useful in any way,” he 
murmured. 

“ He hates walking. Coming up this hill he has been so exhausted, 
that I am glad Sir Gabriel could not see his degenerate son. He 
came, Judith—Mr. Danesdale presented himself at Yoresett House, 
and said you had desired him to give your love, and to say that he 
was to stay lunch, and see that I set off at half-past two, as you had 
no trust at all in my punctuality. I thought it rather odd, but 
allowed him to remain. And then he said that part of his commission 
had been to come with me until we met you, as you know my habit 
of loitering on the wayside. Rhoda said she didn’t believe him, 
and it was an insult. What I want to know is, did he tell the 
truth ?” 

Here the sound of wheels just behind them caused them to turn. 
Coming down the hill was a dog-cart, which Bernard Aglionby was 
driving, his man sitting behind him. His piercing eyes glanced from 
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one to the other of the group, till they rested upon Judith. Randulf 
and Judith returned his salutation. Then the dog-cart flashed past, 
and disappeared round a bend in the road. 

“Who is that ?” asked Delphine, in surprise. 

“Our new cousin, Bernard Aglionby,” responded Judith, in a 
sharp, dry tone. At this juncture Randulf remarked that he would 
not detain them any longer. He wished them good-afternoon, and 
took his way back to Yoresett. The girls were left alone. 

Arm-in-arm they paced about the tiny square courtyard of the 
equally tiny Friends’ Meeting House before alluded to. 

“Well!” said Delphine, pressing her sister’s arm, with a quick 
excited movement, which the other at once remarked, “ what is it? I 
suppose you would not ask me into that man’s house, and quite right, 
too. He looks a stern, hard creature, with his dark face and frowning 
eyes. How has he treated you?” 

“Most kindly. His appearance is a little against him, I think. 
But had he known that I wished to see you, he would have 
offered to send a carriage for you, I know. I think he has behaved 
admirably ! ” 

“Really Ju! You astonish me! How would you have had him 
behave? He has got all uncle Aglionby’s money and property. 
The least he could do was to behave with courtesy towards those 
whom he had supplanted.” 

“ Well, you know, when the will was read, mamma’s behaviour 
really was enough to try a saint, let alone a young man with a sharp 
temper, as he has.” 

“You seem to know all about his temper very quickly.” 

“T’ve had opportunities, you see.” 

Judith then told her sister all about that most unpleasant scene, 
and her mother’s behaviour throughout, and how well, as she thought, 
Mr. Aglionby had behaved. 

“You know I did feel inclined to hate him. One does long some- 
times to be able to feel oneself an unqualified victim and martyr. 
And I did then. If I could have sat down, and on surveying my past 
life and future prospects, could have found that I had been wronged 
and ill-used all along, the victim of oppression and injustice, I should 
have been positively glad, because then I could have railed at everyone 
and everything, and refused to be comforted. But you know, Del, 
it is a fatal fact that there are almost always two sides to a question.” 

“T don’t see how there can be another view of this question. 
Surely, Judith, you will not try to make it out,to be a just will. If 
he had never led us to expect—never cheated my mother into the 
belief ——” 

“True, my dear. All that is true on the outside. But there is 
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another side to it, and a most miserable one, for us. If what I think 
is true, it is not we who have to complain. I can’t tell you what I 
think, until I am more certain on one or two points. Delphine, I 
have something to tell you that is not pleasant, I believe I am on the 
brink of a discovery: if I find myself right, I shall tell you of it, and 
no one else. Our life will then be still less smooth for us than it has 
been hitherto, but mamma will make no further opposition to our 
working, if we wish to do so.” 

“ You are very mysterious, Judith.” 

“T know it must sound both odd and unreasonable. Well, if, as I 
expect, I find myself right (I don’t know how I can speak so calmly 
of it all, I am sure), I shall then explain to you, and I am absolutely 
certain of your agreeing with me that it will be best, not only for you 
and me to go away and try to find some work, but for all of us to 
leave Yoresett—sell our house, go to a town and work—even if the 
work were plain sewing or lodging-house keeping.” 

“ Judith!” exclaimed Delphine, and there was a tone of horror in 
her voice. 

“You will own that I am not in the habit of saying things without 
good reason ? ” 

“ Oh yes!” 

“Then think about this, dear. It would be painful for many 
reasons to leave Yoresett.” 

“Tt would be awful—ghastly,” said Delphine, with a shudder. 

“Why, Del, that is a new view of the case, from you,” said her 
sister, suddenly, looking keenly at her. “You always used to be 
more ardent than even I was about it.” 

“Of course I should be as willing as ever to go, if it were proved 
to be the best thing. But we should miss so many things, the freedom, 
the country air, and r 

“Freedom and country air may be bought too dear,” said Judith, 
with so sad and earnest a ring in her voice, that Delphine was fain to 
acquiesce, with a prolonged sigh of reluctance. 

“T will not tell you now what I think,” said Judith; “I will give 
myself time to find out whether my conjecture is wrong, and if so, I 
will indeed repent towards the person whom I have wronged, though 
Mr. Aglionby holds strange views about repentance. But if I am 
right, you and I, Del, will be glad to hide our heads anywhere, so 
long as it is far enough away from Yoresett.” 

Delphine made no answer to this. There was a silence as they 
paced about under the trees, now thinned of their foliage, while the 
shrivelled, scattered leaves rustled beneath their feet. Scarce a bird 
chirped. The sun had disappeared; the sky was grey and sad. The 
inhabitants of the hamlet of Counterside appeared all to be either 
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asleep, or not at home. Up and down the little paved courtyard they 
paced, feeling vaguely that this quiet and peace in which they now 
stood, was not to last for ever, that the tiny square Friends’ Meeting 
House, where the silence was disturbed, it might be once a week, 
perhaps not so often, by a discourse, or a text, or an impromptu 
prayer from some Friend whom the spirit moved to utterance of his 
thoughts, that this was not the kind of arena in which their life’s 
battle was to be fought. This was a lull, a momentary pause. 
Delphine at last broke it by saying : 

“You say Mr. Aglionby has strange notions about repentance— 
how do you mean?” 

“Oh, it would take too long to explain. We were talking together 
on Sunday night—we had supper together——” 

“You had! Then you are not at daggers drawn ?” 

“Dear Delphine, no! If you had been placed as I have been, 
you would understand how it was impossible for me to remain at 
daggers drawn with him, besides the disagreeableness of such a state 
of things. We dined together to-day. He thinks his grandfather’s 
will was very unjust and——” 

“Mr. Danesdale said he was not half bad,” said Delphine reflec- 
tively. ‘Then am I to like him, Ju?” 

“How absurd!” cried Judith, in a tone of irritation most unusual 
with her. ‘“ As if you could like or dislike a man whom you did not 
know. He wishes to repair the injustice if he can; to get mamma’s 
consent to some arrangement by which she should receive an allow- 
ance, or an income from a charge on the property—or whatever they 
call it; I don’t know whether it will do, I am sure.” 

“T don’t see how it can be prevented, if mamma chooses to enter 
into such an arrangement, Judith.” 

“Qh, Ido, though. I should prevent it, if I thought it wrong.” 

“You, Judith!” 

“Yes I, Delphine. I think I shall have to prevent it.” 

“You speak somehow quite differently,” said Delphine. “I do 
not understand you, Judith. I feel as if something had happened, 
and you look as if you had the world on your shoulders.” 

Judith looked at her, strangely moved ; Delphine was the dearest 
thing she had in the world—her most precious possession. 'To-day’s 
interview marked a change in their relations to one another, an 
epoch. For until now they had always met on terms of equality ; 
but this afternoon Judith knew that she was holding something back 
from her sister, knew that she stayed her hand from inflicting a blow 
upon her—which blow she yet felt would have to be dealt. 

“T feel as if I had a great deal on my shoulders,” she answered, 
trying to speak carelessly. ‘And now I must go, Delphine, or 
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mamma will grow uneasy, and darkness will overtake me. And you 
must run home too.” 

“Then, the day after to-morrow, in the afternoon, Judith ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Aglionby has promised that we shall have the 
brougham. Give my love to Rhoda, and good-night.” 

The two figures exchanged a parting kiss in the twilight, and 
went their several ways. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AUTHOR oF THE ‘ FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE Turk, ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


I. 
THE EMBASSY. 


A quarter of a century has passed since the stirring times of the 
Crimean War, when England awoke from her long sleep of peace, 
and so many reputations were made and marred. And in these 
five and twenty years how much has occurred to blur the memory 
of those times! India, Italy, Germany, America, France have all 
contributed to elbow aside the events and actors of the Crimean 
War from the recollection of living men, and the remembrance 
of them is fast fading into the twilight of history. There are 
still, however, among us some few who remember incidents and 
gossip, trivial indeed, it may be, many of them, and beneath the 
notice of the historian, but serving to give a glow of life to the 
memory of men whom another generation will look upon as the 
mere lay-figures which go to make up history. As one of these 
few, one in whose mind that half-dead past is linked with the 
full life of the present by many vivid personal reminiscences, 
I may be pardoned if I write down what I remember, setting 
down naught in malice. 

Unquestionably the most prominent figure in the East at the 
time was that of our great ambassador at Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. During the few years that preceded the 
Crimean War, no one could have enjoyed his confidence, as it was 
my good fortune to do more or less, without appreciating the 
greatness he displayed on all occasions when vital questions and 
interests were at stake. That he was possessed of the rare gift of 
political genius we have the authority of Lord Palmerston for asserting. 
No one knew him better, as their long connection began when they 
were employed for some time as joint Private Secretaries to George 
Canning; and he has said more than once that Lord Stratford may 
not have been endowed with the continuous glow of his cousin’s 
genius, but that he certainly had occasional flashes of it. I never 
was so strongly impressed with his power as on the occasion of the 
rupture between Russia and Turkey which resulted in the Crimean 
War. Prince Mentchikoff, the Russian ambassador, had been for some 
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time secretly intriguing with the Porte when at last Reshid Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, had his eyes opened and peremptorily rejected 
the Russian proposals. Prince Mentchikoff, with the vague air of 
irritation natural to one whose insincerity has been detected, 
announced his immediate departure from Constantinople, with the 
entire Russian embassy, by order of the Emperor Nicholas. Under 
Russian threats of breaking off diplomatic relations, the Turks had 
kept the intrigue a profound secret, and Lord Stratford was quite taken 
by surprise when he heard of the rupture. He was at a ball in the 
house of one of the chief bankers of the place. Ata late hour the 
First Interpreter of the British Embassy entered hurriedly and 
whispered in his ear a message from the Grand Vizier giving the 
important news. The Ambassador requested the commander of an 
English man-of-war, which had been placed at his disposal, to get up 
steam at once. He then approached his hostess, with his fine strong 
face displaying an abundance of human kindness about the firm lips 
and deep-set eyes, while he cordially conversed with her as if he had 
nothing on his mind more serious than the small talk of a ball-room. 
He wished her good-night and withdrew with perfect composure, 
making mea sign to follow him. On reaching his own room at the 
Embassy, he sat down to write a very long despatch to the Foreign 
Office, handing me over page after page to copy. The recollection of 
this despatch two years later raised in me an intense admiration for 
its masterly analysis of the situation and its almost prophetic fore- 
telling of the consequences, dashed off, as it was, in a couple of hours, 
without preparation of any kind, in a style of forcible, clear and 
eloquent diction. The events, as they afterwards occurred, completely 
justified all that was predicted in the despatch. It left Constanti- 
nople as soon as the steamer was ready, and our Ministry adopted 
Lord Stratford’s view without question. The die was cast, and the 
Crimean War was the result. 

Great as Lord Stratford could show himself on such an emergency 
ag this, his mind was one of those which never lose sight of detail. 
Tt was a brain of the nature of an elephant’s trunk, capable of up- 
rooting an oak and picking upa pin. Even during the war, the 
“Great Elchi,” as he was called, would not overlook the local short- 
comings of the Turks. 

I was with him one day in his ten-oared caique on the Bosphorus, 
when we passed a large garden in which preparations were being 
made for building. Lord Stratford told me to land and inquire 
whose it was. I learnt that the Sultan was about to erect a new 
summer residence there. A mingled expression of gloom and lofty 
indignation clouded the Ambassador’s face when I told him this. He 
ordered the boatmen to row straight to the Sultan’s palace. He was 
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announced as seeking an immediate audience. Abdul Medjid, sup- 
posing, as the Chamberlain said, that some sudden catastrophe had 
overtaken his army on the Danube, received him as a friend coming 
to condole and advise. But there was no friendly response to the 
Imperial greeting. On the contrary, a painful feeling of surprise 
was expressed by Lord Stratford at finding such a degree of untimely 
levity in his Majesty’s mind as that he should entertain for a moment 
the idea of building new palaces when his Empire might be on the 
verge of its downfall. The Sultan looked much embarrassed, and 
stammered out a confused request to know what the Elchi Bey wished 
him to do. 

“Tell him,” said the Ambassador, “ to dismiss at once all the work- 
men. His Majesty has eight palaces already, and would he spend 
his money, scarcely sufficient as it is to buy bread for his troops in 
the field, in building a ninth palace for the Emperor of Russia to 
occupy ? For no assistance can be expected from the allies of Turkey, 
if they see such senseless extravagance.” 

The Sultan seemed struck dumb by Lord Stratford’s vehemence, 
and only clapped his hands together to summon a chamberlain, whom 
he ordered to go and stop the works in the garden, for he had 
changed his mind about them. Lord Stratford then uttered a few 
plain words of paternal approval, and took leave, with all the appear- 
ance of having had his indignation disarmed by the schoolboy-like 
submission of the Commander of the Faithful. 

When, in his turn, the Sultan asked the Ambassador to change his 
mind on other subjects, a like result was not always attained. I 
remember a rgther remarkable occasion when Lord Stratford refused 
to accede to the Sultan’s request. Mehemet Ali Pasha was the 
husband of one of Abdul Medjid’s sisters, and was then Minister of 
the Navy. He had recently purchased a beautiful Greek slave, and 
he saw her one day at an open window in conversation with a Greek 
gardener, who was mowing the lawn behind his palace. The poor 
thing had been glad to find some one to speak to in her own mother 
tongue. The Pasha approached the girl in silence, and stabbed her 
to the heart with a dagger. This reached Lord Stratford’s ears, and, 
when Mehemet Ali Pasha next called at the Embassy, he was not 
received. The Sultan sent an aide-de-camp to ask the Ambassador 
why he had refused to see one of his Imperial Majesty’s Ministers, 
and his brother-in-law. 

“Tell the Sultan,’ said Lord Stratford, “that an English 
Ambassador can never admit to his presence a cruel assassin.” 

Another attempt was made, through the medium of the Grand 
Vizier, to appease the Ambassador’s anger; but it was in vain, and 
Mehemet Ali Pasha was dismissed from office. 
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Several years before this, a conflict arose between the Embassy 
and the Porte, about an Armenian Christian who had become a 
Mussulman, and soon after repented of his apostasy. He was 
received again in his former Church; but, by Mussulman law, the 
abjuring of Islamism was punishable with death, and many such 
sentences had been carried out. The man was condemned by the 
Sheikh ul Islam to be beheaded. The decision of the highest judicial 
authority could not be modified. The Ambassador went to the 
Sultan, who deplored his inability to satisfy him. He announced to 
the Porte that he could not remain at Constantinople while such a 
crime was being officially committed, and that, on the day before the 
execution, the British Embassy would leave the country. There was 
no answer. He returned to the Sultan to take leave, on the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between England and Turkey. Abdul Med- 
jid actually groaned in despair, saying he could do nothing to prevent 
it. 

“Your Majesty can easily prevent it,” exclaimed Lord Stratford. 
“You are Caliph, and you can alter the Mussulman law by a decree 
as such.” 

The Sultan stared wildly around, and then with a trembling voice 
he said he would doso. He would do anything lawful to avoid 
shedding blood. This was quite true, for Abdul Medjid had nothing 
of the bloodthirsty Turk in him. But he was weak and vacillating. 
He attempted to dictate a decree to his Chamberlain in vague, 
equivocal terms, which could have no effect. Mr. Alison, the 
Oriental Secretary of Embassy, who was present, informed} the 
Ambassador of this in a whisper. 

“Write it yourself in Turkish,” said Lord Stratford, “and’give it 
to the Sultan to sign.” 

Mr. Alison wrote in Turkish, “ Murtad katil olmaz” (“ A convert 
cannot be put to death”). The Sultan read the words, and affixed to 
them his seal as Caliph of the Mussulman faith. The decree was 
sent to the Sheikh ul Islam, who liberated the prisoner; and no 
execution has ever since taken place for a change of religion. 

This Mr. Alison was one of the most remarkable of the able men 
who then formed Lord Stratford’s Staff. He afterwards became our 
Envoy in Persia, and died at Teheran. He was a man of uncommon 
abilities, but there was unfortunately in him a vein of eccentricity 
which made him many enemies and sometimes marred the effect of 
his brilliant powers. He was a great favourite with the Turks, 
whose language he knew perfectly, as well as Arabic and Greek. 
Reshid Pasha, when he was Grand Vizier, made quite a spoiled child 
of him, treating him with a degree of deference which he did not 
show to the ambassadors of other courts, and allowing him to cut 
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jokes on the most serious subjects without resenting their occasional 
impropriety. I was once sent with him on business to that Grand 
Vizier, and during our visit the Hellenic Minister entered. We rose 
to withdraw, but Reshid Pasha asked us to remain. The conversa- 
tion turned on the state of Greece, and the Minister, in reply to the 
inquiries of the Turk, gave glowing descriptions of its prosperity. 
After hearing him descant on the progress of agriculture, commerce 
and navigation, Reshid Pasha asked him in what state were manu- 
factures. 

“L’industrie, comment va-t-elle?” said he, being a thorough 
French scholar. 

“ Admirablement,” answered the Greek. 

“Qui,” said the incorrigible Alison, who hated all Greeks, “on 
prétend qu’il y a méme un ordre de chevalerie établi en Grece pour 
Vindustrie.” 

This wicked allusion to Greek chevaliers d’industrie was too much 
for us all. The Grand Vizier fidgeted on his chair, trying in vain 
to preserve his gravity, and the Greek Minister abruptly took leave 
in evident embarrassment. When he was well gone, a chorus of 
laughter was led by Reshid Pasha and joined in by Mr. Alison and 
myself. 

That great Turkish statesman retired from his position not long 
afterwards, and was succeeded by a fanatical old*Turk of the name of 
Raouf Pasha. Mr. Alison, having to transact some official business 
at the Porte, was received very differently from what he had been 
accustomed to. So marked were the respect and cordiality enter- 
tained for him by the former Grand Vizier, that he would meet him at 
the top of the principal staircase, take him by the hand, and conduct 
him through the crowds in the antechambers to his own room. On 
this occasion there was nothing of the kind. A servant led him to 
the presence of the great man, to whom he was announced simply as 
a Secretary of the English Embassy. Raouf Pasha took no notice. 
Mr, Alison put his hands in his pockets and began whistling a tune, 
while he looked at the pictures on the walls. The servant ran up to 
him, saying that the Pasha on the sofa was the Grand Vizier. 

“Impossible,” exclaimed Mr. Alison in Turkish. “That must be 
some flunkey. The Grand Vizier would receive me like a gentle- 
man.” 

Raouf Pasha stood up in apparent astonishment. Mr. Alison took 
a seat, and in his most patronising manner invited the great man to 
sit down. He then explained the case he had to lay before the 
Porte. After a long discussion of it, the Grand Vizier looked at his 
watch, said it was the hour of his prayer, and knelt down at the end 
of the sofa, as the Turks delight in doing in the presence of 
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foreigners. The Mussulman prayer winds up with a damnatory 
clause against all infidels, and Raouf Pasha rolled it out in a 
stentorian voice, as if levelled at his visitor, who knew enough Arabic 
to understand that a deliberate insult was intended by the emphasis 
laid on the words. The Grand Vizier then returned to his 
seat, and resumed the official interview. When the affair under 
consideration was settled, Mr. Alison in his turn looked at his watch, 
remarked that it was his prayer-time, and went to the other end of 
the sofa, where he went through a variety of gestures and genu- 
flexions, ending with a vociferous anathema against all Turks, 
Mussulmans and other unbelievers in the holy Christian faith, 
declaimed in pure Arabic, as understood by all pious Mahometans. 
He then walked out of the room without taking the least notice of 
the astounded Grand Vizier. 

Lord Stratford was not a man with whom it was safe to take a 
liberty, but somehow he never seemed annoyed by any of Mr. Alison’s 
jokes and sarcasms. Indeed they often had the effect of restoring him 
to good humour when his rather violent temper was ruffled. Explo- 
sions of anger were not unfrequent on the Ambassador’s part; but 
it was only in defence of what was just and right, of honour and 
humanity, that he ever broke out in one. He was once showering 
torrents of contemptuous abuse on the head of a military pasha, who 
was paying a ceremonious visit at the Embassy. This pasha was now 
grown rich and plethoric, but had commanded an army corps in the 
first campaign between the Russians and the Turks, and lost a battle, 
during which he had hidden himself in a bush. Mr. Alison was 
translating for Lord Stratford, who walked up and down the room, 
stamping with rage and flinging out insults with unbridled vehe- 
mence, his fury reverberating among the consonants like distant 
thunder, He asked how such a coward and traitor to his country had 
dared to show his face at the British Embassy. The Turk tried to 
calm his excitement by the usual deprecatory expressions, “ Djanim,” 
“ Coozoom” (“My Soul,” “My Lamb”). The Ambassador stopped 
short, exclaiming : 

“What does he mean with his Coozoom ?” 

“He means,” replied Mr. Alison with a comical twinkle of his eye, 
“that your Excellency is his lamb.” 

The Ambassador burst out laughing, conscious that his heroics had 
not been altogether lamblike. 

On another occasion, at a large dinner-party given by Lord Stratford 
to the officers of the fleet on the anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
he proposed the toast of the Navy in a long and eloquent speech, 
concluding with Nelson’s celebrated signal: “ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” In pronouncing these words with great 
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fervour and beaming eyes, he sat down with his hands on one of 
the decanters before him, but apparently never thinking of sending 
them round the table. 

“Do you not think, my Lord,” said one of the attachés, the late 
Lord Strangford, with a quietly suggestive look, “that Lord Nelson 
may have alluded to the duty of every Englishman to pass the wine 
when he proposes a toast?” 

The Ambassador descended gracefully from his stilts, and apologised 
with a smile for his absence of mind. 

One might goon multiplying instances of cordiality at the Embassy 
between the Chief and his Staff, but these few will suffice to show 
how the stern Elchi could unbend in the intimacy of his chosen 
circle, which was formed, it is true, of personal friends accustomed 
to his ways. 

With strangers Lord Stratford was not always so indulgent 
towards untimely jesting. It happened to me once to see him 
resent most decidedly the facetiousness of a French Ambassador, 
when they met on a somewhat solemn occasion. War had been 
declared against Russia, and the allied armies were preparing to 
embark. The question of their place of landing had been warmly 
discussed. The Porte, still clinging to the hope that the determined 
attitude of the Western Powers might suffice to bring about peace, 
and dreading that the fanaticism of the Turks might be aroused 
by the appearance, as allies, of infidel armies at their capital, 
strongly objected to the allied armies advancing so far. The French 
Government, on the other hand, looking only to the military situa- 
tion, insisted on the fleets entering the Black Sea, and on troops 
being landed in Bulgaria to prevent the Russian forces from march- 
ing on Constantinople if they should make good their passage of the 
Danube. Napoleon’s ambassador was General Baraguay d’Hilliers, 

a distinguished soldier and a good-natured man. He was full of 
humour. He used to pat Lord Stratford on the back and call him 
“mon vieua,” which displeased the Great Elchi in the highest 
degree. After a long negotiation between the two ambassadors 
and the Grand Vizier, it was decided that the allied armies should 
be stationed at Gallipoli on the Dardanelles, and a convention 
was drawn up to that effect. A meeting was appointed at the 
Porte for the purpose of signing it. Lord Stratford took me with 
him, in order that I might take notes for his report to the Foreign 
office. The Grand Vizier, much pleased at having carried his 
point, received the two ambassadors with great cordiality. Lord 
Stratford displayed his customary cold courtesy. General Baraguay 
d‘Hilliers appeared much displeased. He had failed to convince 
the Porte that it would be desirable to begin the war in a spirited 
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manner, and he made no effort to hide his chagrin. Reshid Pasha: 
was the first to sign the convention. Lord Stratford followed 
his example, the sole expression in his face being one of icy impas- 
sibility, while his Brutus-like chin looked more determined than ever. 
He gravely handed the pen to the French Ambassador, who looked 
sulkily at him, then put down the pen with a leering smile stealing 
over his rough countenance. Reshid Pasha begged him to put his 
name to the paper. He still gazed in silence, first at one, then 
at the other, of his two colleagues. His smile at last became a 
broad grin, and he said that he must be allowed to relate a little 
anecdote before signing. The Grand Vizier replied that he would 
listen to the anecdote with pleasure after the convention had been 
duly signed. Lord Stratford sat frowning darkly, and did not 
speak. The General shook his head with comic gravity, as he gazed 
at him. 

“No story, no signature,” he said at last. 

The Pasha consented to hear the story first. 

“Tn the time of the Regent,” began Monsieur Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
“a beautiful young countess was dressing to go to a ball i 

“ Allow me,” interrupted Lord Stratford, “to express my un- 
qualified disapproval of this very unusual proceeding, and to request 
my French colleague to sign the convention, to which he has already 
given his formal adherence.” 

“ Yes, yes, mon vieux,” replied the General; “I will sign; but I 
must first finish the story I was telling you and the Grand Vizier.” 

Lord Stratford shrugged his shoulders, and sat still. 

“Well,” continued the Frenchman, “the waiting-maid brought 
the rouge-pot and puff——” 

The Elchi jumped up in a rage. 

“T beg of you,” interposed Monsieur Baraguay d’Hilliers, laughing, 
and putting his hands on his shoulders to make him sit down, “do 
not fear, mon vicux, I will be quick. The countess told her maid 
not to rouge her face, but her back. The maid objected that her 
lady’s back would not be seen. ‘ Who knows,’ answered the countess, 
‘how far men’s audacity may carry them?’ This is what we are 
doing, mes amis; we are landing our armies at Gallipoli to rouge 
the back of Constantinople.” 

Reshid Pasha rolled about in his chair in one of those paroxysms 
of merriment which the gravest Turks often affect. Lord Stratford 
placed the convention before the General in silence, and handed him 
the pen. The French Ambassador signed; and the Elchi made a 
stiff bow, and stalked out of the room. 

“Exit Jupiter tonans!” exclaimed Monsieur Baraguay d’Hilliers 
with a comical face of mock solemnity. 
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With all his stern gravity and occasional outbursts of violent anger, 
however, Lord Stratford was one of the kindliest of men. Indeed, 
he was of so notably humane a disposition that his witty attaché, the 
late Lord Strangford, used to call him “Old Humanity.” Such a 
disposition could have little in common with the Emperor Nicholas, 
who was indeed his pet aversion. The dislike between these two 
men had been of long standing. Many years ago, the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg fell vacant, and Lord Stratford, then 
Mr. Stratford Canning, was appointed to the post. The Emperor 
intimated to the British Government that he objected to receive him, 
and requested that some one else might be sent. His wish was 
acceded to, and he thus made a bitter enemy. I do not mean to 
suggest that Lord Stratford was a man who would allow himself 
to be guided by any feeling of personal pique when treating affairs 
of interest to his country. But unquestionably the conduct of a 
man occupying so important a position as that of British Ambassador 
at Constantinople may be influenced by an unconscious bias, to the 
prejudice of the policy of another State. ‘There were abundant facts 
in the career of Nicholas which could not but justify and confirm 
any right-minded man’s repugnance to him. 

His first act on coming to the throne, for instance, was one which 
could not fail to impress very painfully such a man as Lord Stratford. 
In the punishment of the misguided youths who then attempted to 
overthrow the Imperial power, the Emperor Nicholas took no exte- 
nuating circumstances into consideration. Executions followed 
rapidly after that tragic episode. Some of those more lightly 
involved in the insurrection were exiled for life to Siberia. One of 
them, the young Prince Nariskin, an officer of the Guards, was to 
proceed thither with other convicts in a well-escorted van. His 
mother determined to accompany him in her own carriage, and she 
petitioned the Emperor to allow her son to occupy a place in it 
beside her. He refused to see her, and wrote with his own hand 
upon the petition the words, “On foot.” Lord Stratford has told 
this story in my presence in accents of horror and indignation which 
rose altogether above the possibility of a suspicion that they were 
dictated by any personal resentment. He concluded by saying that 
no one was ever more like Achilles, 


“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 


The animosity of the Emperor against Lord Stratford was supposed 
to have originated in the fact that in the year 1812, when the latter 
was a young Attaché of the Embassy at Constantinople, he became 
Chargé d’Affaires during the Ambassador's absence on leave, and 
took a prominent part in the conclusion of peace between Turkey and 
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Russia. The Treaty of Bucharest, in which that peace was stipulated, 
contains clauses which were far from palatable to Russia, and they 
were traced to the influence even then exercised over the Turks by 
the young diplomatist, so young that he afterwards returned to 
Cambridge to take his degree. 

The breach thus opened between the Emperor and Lord Stratford 
was afterwards widened by the action of the latter on a memorable 
occasion. The revolutionary agitation pervading Europe after the 
Parisian outbreak of February 1848 struck the Emperor with alarm. 
He took the first opportunity which presented itself of casting the 
weight of his sword into the scale. Austria was vainly endeavouring 
to suppress the Hungarian insurrection, and he saved the power of 
the Hapsburg dynasty by sending an army of Russians to assist the 
cause of Imperialism. The Hungarians were crushed, and many of 
their most distinguished men, including several Poles who had taken 
service with them, found an asylum as political refugees in Turkey. 
The Emperors of Russia and.Austria demanded that those fugitive 
subjects of theirs should be given up to them, and the Turks would 
probably have betrayed their duty of hospitality under such circum- 
stances, if Lord Stratford had not interposed. The Porte, understand- 
ing how the Great Elchi felt about it, made a formal request for 
advice from him, less, perhaps, with the desire of following it, than 
with the view of putting themselves in a position to throw upon him 
the responsibility of any ill result which might possibly ensue from 
it. Reshid Pasha, with whom Lord Stratford was on very friendly 
terms, represented to him that resistance on the part of Turkey 
might involve her in a disastrous war if she had no allies, and that 
he would be glad to know how England would be likely to act in that 
contingency. The Ambassador tried to convince him that Turkey 
would not be left alone to suffer for an act of generosity towards the 
victims of a patriotic struggle for national freedom. The Turk 
would not be satisfied without something more positive than this 
assurance. Our Government, on the other hand, would not consent 
to hamper its future diplomatic action by a distinct engagement. 
Lord Stratford rose to the emergency, and met the difficulty unaided 
by the Foreign Secretary. He went to the Sultan, and pledged him- 
self personally to see him safe through any dangers that might assail 
him in consequence of a refusal to give up the Hungarian and Polish 
refugees. Abdul Medjid accepted the pledge, and a definitive 
rejection of their demand was at once communicated to the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria. Few secrets are ever kept at the Porte, and 
the Russian Embassy soon ascertained from what quarter had emanated 
so unqualified a rebuff. Another grievance against Lord Stratford 
was recorded by the Czar. 
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Apart, however, from the friction arising from such diplomatic 
conflicts, the fundamental divergence of the characters of these 
two men sufficed to account for their mutual hostility. The arbitrary 
and the equitable elements of their respective tones of thought were 
too clearly defined to admit of their ever meeting in mutual agree- 
ment on almost any point whatsoever. In Lord Stratford’s opinion, 
the Czar’s alleged strength of will was in reality mere unreasoning 
obstinacy. He had, said Lord Stratford, adopted a narrow code of 
policy, which took no account of existing facts, and he aggravated 
diplomatic perplexities by appealing to apocryphal popular sentiment. 
He dealt only in the projection into concrete form of vague and 
erroneous ideas, without the least infusion of a bracing common sense. 
These pernicious habits of thought must have grown out of the want 
of familiarity with a wider sphere of statesmanship, and they could 
hardly be attributable, as has been argued, to the influence of family 
antecedents and traditions. Nicholas could not have inherited any 
such tendencies from his predecessors. His brother, Alexander [., 
devoured by pious yearnings, sought exclusively to liberate oppressed 
nationalities, and to relieve enslaved Christians from an infidel yoke, 
without having the ambition to substitute his own rule for that of a 
dispossessed domination. Their grandmother, Catherine II., with her 
sentimental proclivities, wished merely to leave a northern empire to 
her eldest grandson, and a southern to her second. The founder of 
Russian power, Peter the Great, true to his noble aspirations at 
Saardam and Wapping, thought only of creating a maritime trade, 
as the best means of raising his country to prosperity. Their suc- 
cessor and descendant, Nicholas, imbued with the spirit of medizval 
conquerors and tyrants, was guided by an insatiable craving for 
absolute power and an unscrupulous lust of territory. There were 
no hereditary or imitative features in his character, any more than 
in his policy. He possessed neither the conscientious unselfishness of 
his brother Alexander, nor the high-minded confidence in others of 
his grandmother Catherine; and he was entirely devoid of the 
persevering constancy of purpose which made his ancestor, Peter the 
Great, famous in the world as the organiser of an empire. This 
isa summary of the Ambassador’s opinion of the Emperor, as gathered 
from many conversations I had with him on the subject. He had 
carefully studied the character and policy of Nicholas, and regarded 
him as the one great antagonist of his long political career. It 
is, however, a noteworthy fact that, while indulging in expressions 
of dislike towards the man, he would never descend to abuse of him 
otherwise than as the Emperor. 
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Che First of May. 


ee 


I. 


Hast thou seen her, when she danced 
In the centre of the ring; 
And the sunbeam o’er her glanced 
Like an insect on the wing; 
When the daisy-tops she trod on 
Seemed pleased that they were pressed ; 
And the blackbird gaily whistled 
From the tree that held its nest; 
When the flowers, that made her garland, 
Fell round her in her play, 
In a kind of mimic snowstorm, 


On that happy first of May ? 


Il. 


Hast thou seen her, somewhat later, 
All beside her cottage door, 

With one infant at her bosom, 
And another on the floor; 

When her fire is brightly burning, 
And her simple meal is spread, 

And the kettle’s murmur mingles 
With her husband’s coming tread ; 

When her smile is bright and cheerful, 
Nor is hers a heart less gay, 

Tho’ other maidens lead the dance 
On that happy first of May? 


III. 


Hast thou seen her, years advancing, 
Somewhat pale and thoughtful grown ; 
With a tribe of lads and lassies, 
Whom she proudly calls her own; 
With her eldest daughter dressing, 
With a garland in her hair, 
And a brand-new gown that flaunted 
Like a meteor at the fair ; 
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And the matron owned the likeness, 
As she brushed a tear away, 

And remembered her own triumph 

On the happy first of May? 


IV. 





Hast thou seen her, further onward, 
With the wrinkles gathering still ; 
While her good man lies a-sleeping 
In the Churchyard on the hill; 
When her children all have left her, ' 
And the widow sits alone, 
And the fire is dimly burning 
On her desolate hearth-stone ; 
And thro’ the open windows, 
And sounding far away, 
Come the voices of the children 
On that dreamy first of May ? 


Vv. 
















Hast thou seen her? Vain the question : 
Thou shalt see her now no more; 

She has laid aside in weakness 
All the burden of fourscore : 

And the grave is ever vernal, 
That conceals her aged form, 

Where a seraph sits as guardian, 
In defiance of the worm ; 

Where the priest, with voice prophetic, 
Has consigned her sleeping clay, 

Till the wondrous Resurrection 
On an endless First of May. 

GerRaRD Lewis. 
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Lord Brougham’s Eccentricities. 


Tsar Lord Brougham was in any sense of the word a great man, 
many will be found most emphatically to deny. That he was a very 
remarkable man is matter of opinion. Possessed of brilliant parts, 
untiring industry, and great powers of physical endurance, he 
acquired a fund of knowledge and a facility in showing it off to the 
best advantage that must have stirred envy in the hearts of more 
solid men ; but with all his learning and eloquence he was constantly 
outstript in the race for political honours by his sober competitors. 
For the cause of this comparative failure we have not far to look. 
An eccentricity characterised his conduct from his earliest years—a 
sort of rashness both of speech and action, which in political life caused 
him to be looked upon by all parties with a measure of distrust. He 
was feared, and by many admired ; but as his ways were not the ways 
of other men, no confidence could be placed in him. Some of his 
crotchets as related by his friend and contemporary, Lord Campbell, 
are at once amusing and instructive. They exhibit some traits of a 
character, which at this distance of time can command but little 
admiration and less respect. 

The first of the mighty man’s weaknesses was his pedigree. He 
firmly believed himself to be a descendant of a certain great family 
whose seat of Broacum is mentioned in the ‘ Itinerary’ of Antoninus. 
This Broacum he insisted to have been the site of the modern 
Brougham, so that he in a sense lived in the halls of his illustrious 
ancestors of the time of Antoninus. Asa matter of fact, Brougham 
Hall was built by a Mr. Bird and purchased from him by Mr. John 
Brougham, great-grand-uncle of the Chancellor, who had made some 
money by farming and cattle-dealing. This gentleman died without 
issue, and the property passed into the hands of the Chancellor’s 
grandfather. The place had hitherto been known as the “ Bird’s 
Nest,” but the new proprietor took great pains to suppress that 
vulgar appellation, substituting the more aristocratic name of 
Brougham Hall. Thus the Chancellor’s grandfather was the first 
Mr. Brougham of Brougham, and instead of being the representative 
of the noble family of Vaux, and consequently in perpetual danger of 
being disqualified for practising at the Bar or sitting in the House of 
Commons by inheriting that barony, or the descendant of the gallant 
De Burghams, who fought so valiantly for the Cross of Christ in the 
Holy Land, the Lord Chancellor was in reality the worthy offspring, 
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not very many generations removed, of a respectable yeoman who 
owned a farm in Cumberland. 

The time and place of his birth were the next points upon which 
his Lordship desired to see contentions among men. He is said to 
have sanctioned the most varied and contradictory accounts of the 
circumstances of that memorable event. Different memoirs of his 
life make him born in London, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Edinburgh, some in the year 1778, some in 1779. The truth in 
the matter was easily found, for his birth is entered in the register 
of the city of Edinburgh, under date the 30th of September, 1778, 
he haying been born on the 19th of the same month. The Chancel- 
lor’s motive in making a mystery of his birthplace it is hard to con- 
jecture. Lord Campbell suggests that he wanted the couplet to be 
applied to him: 

“Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodes, Argos, Athenex, 
Orbis de patrid certat, Homere, tua.” 

Vanity may have been at the root of it; but an equally plausible 
explanation is that he wished his Scottish upbringing to be forgotten, 
as became the descendant of the loyal De Burghams. When he 
removed to London in 1805, he began to sneer at Scotland and 
Scotchmen, and in 1830 he said to a body of electors at Leeds that 
he was a Westmoreland man by birth and possessions. If he was 
really ashamed of his Caledonian origin he need not have taken such 
pains to conceal the place of his birth, for his northern accent 
betrayed him to the end of his days. 

His Lordship’s name was another tender point. Bro-am and 
Broo-am he could not endure; and when Lord Eldon called him 
Mr. Bruffam, his indignation knew no bounds. He sent the offending 
Chancellor a message couched in somewhat angry terms, stating 
that his name was pronounced Broom not Bruffam. This re- 
monstrance the Chancellor took in good part, and at the conclusion 
of the argument observed, “ Every authority upon the question has 
been brought before us: New Brooms sweep clean.” When 
Brougham was raised to the peerage, much laughter and many jokes. 
were occasioned by his title of Baron Brougham and Vaua. His 
reason for assuming the additional title of Vaux was that he believed 
himself to be the heir to a Barony of Vaux, one of his ancestors: 
having married the heiress of the De Vaulxes; and on the day of his 
elevation to the peerage he laid on the table a copy of a petition he 
had presented to the Crown, claiming a right to be summoned to. 
Parliament as representative of that ancient barony. No one believed 
in his nobility any more than in his imaginary descent from the 
knightly De Burghams, and consequently his strange title created 
great astonishment and amusement. 
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To recount all the future Chancellor’s exploits while at school and 
attending the university, would require more space than the subject 
is worth. From his earliest years he displayed a precocity of talent 
and an undisturbed and undisturbable self-assurance almost amount- 
ing to impudence. The passion for applause, which may be said to 
have been the mainspring of his every action throughout his long 
life, showed itself when a mere infant. “He would imprudently 
climb upon chairs and tables and fall flat to the ground amidst the 
laughter of his playmates; but he sprang suddenly upon his legs, 
and became a successful candidate for applause by some new feat of 
agility.” In his mature years he performed mental feats instead of 
gymnastics. He is said on one occasion to have worked six days and 
nights without cessation. His published works sufficiently show the 
extraordinary activity of his mental powers; and if we take into 
consideration the countless speeches which he delivered in Parliament 
and elsewhere, the myriad articles and paragraphs on every con- 
ceivable subject which he contributed to the newspapers and 
periodicals of the day, and the ceaseless activity of his movements, 
he was in truth a prodigy of energy and industry. But he was only 
a prodigy. While we marvel at his genius, to what can we point as 
the result of it all? He who hoped to eclipse the fame of Newton 
as a mathematician, to rival Bacon as a philosopher, to excel Lord 
Hardwicke in the equity of his decisions, and to improve upon Cicero 
asan orator, has only sent his name down to posterity as a beacon 
upon the rocks of universality, a warning light to all who are 
covetous of too much fame. 

As a specimen of Brougham’s forensic reasoning when he first 
appeared at the bar we take his arguments in defence of pauper 
prisoners arraigned before Lord Eskgrove, judge of assize, for divers 
offences. The first trial was for sheep-stealing. Brougham argued 
that the pannel must be exactly informed of the offence with which 
he was charged, and that this could not be done as the sex of the 
animal stolen was not specified. To say that the offence was the 
same whether a tup, ewe, or wether had been stolen, was to affirm 
that tup, ewe, and wether were all one—a proposition which could 
be disproved by Bankton, Mackenzie and Hume, as well as by all 
naturalists. He candidly admitted that every tup was a sheep, but 
strenuously denied that every sheep was a tup, and so of ewes and 
wethers. He insisted that any living thing alleged to have been 
stolen must be individualised in the libel by a condescendence upon 
genus, species, and sex, and to show the palpable absurdity of any 
other course, he asked could a man be indicted for stealing an ox 
and convicted on evidence that he stole a cow? or for stealing a 
goose when he stole a gander, although there be a well-known maxim 
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that, “ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander”? The 
next case was likewise a theft—a pair of boots being the articles 
stolen. On being produced in court the boots turned out to be 
half-boots, and the learned counsel contended that his client was 
entitled to be acquitted because half-boots were not boots any more 
than a half-guinea is a guinea. “So, half a loaf is surely not equal 
to a whole loaf, although it is better than no bread.” Lord Eskgrove 
overruled this objection, saying with much self-complacency, “I am 
of opinion that boot is a nomen generale, comprehending a half-boot. 
The distinction is between a half-boot and half a boot. The moon 
is always the moon, although sometimes she is the half-moon.” 
The third case was that of a man who was indicted for a violent 
assault upon his wife. The wife had pawned her clothes and pur- 
chased whisky with the proceeds, which was administered between 
them in equal shares. Both becoming much excited, she challenged 
her husband to dance a ¢wasome reel with her, and taunted him that 
he could no longer keep on his legs, while she could exhibit all the 
graces of the “highland fling.” The irate husband thereupon ad- 
ministered the blows which were the ground of the charge against 
him. Brougham defended the aggrieved husband in a speech nearly 
an hour long, his argument being that “the wife, the party alleged 
to be injured, was the causa causans—ipsa doli fabricatrix, artifex 
et particeps, or, in the language of the Scottish law, art and part, 
so that the maxim applied ‘volenti non fit injuria.’” Poor Lord 
Eskgrove was nearly tormented to death by Brougham, whose 
conduct at this time was so very eccentric that he was supposed to 
have shown a slight tendency to insanity. During the circuit he 
began to wear spectacles, believing that he had suddenly become 
short-sighted. He threw some tea over a young lady, and was 
called personally to account for the offence. Lord Campbell ascribed 
these and other strange proceedings to an exuberance of animal 
spirits; but the fact that Brougham upon his return to Edinburgh 
suffered for some time from a great depression. of spirits goes to 
support the former explanation. 

As a critic Brougham was unique, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that he will long remain so. The recklessness with which he 
denounced other men’s opinions on subjects of which his own 
knowledge must have been very slender; the heartless energy with 
which he worked what he was pleased to regard as his own peculiar 
and all-powerful engine, the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in crushing the 
efforts of struggling genius; the unmanly eloquence he displayed 
in vituperating those who had once been his friends but had forfeited 
all claim to his regard by their selfish and unmerited success; the 
calm assurance with which he threw discredit on that which he was 
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unable to disprove—by such arts did he maintain his reign of terror 
as a critic; and although the crushed worm sometimes turned, it 
found its destroyer safely sheathed in the infallibility of the 
‘Review, from whose decision there was no appeal. Byron was 
successful in biting the biter; but men of less wit tried in vain to 
retaliate upon “blundering Brougham.” Perhaps his most shameless 
attack was that upon Dr. Young’s ‘ Undulatory Theory of Light.’ 
Brougham considered himself to be an authority on optics. When 
about eighteen years of age he conducted a series of experiments “ On 
the Inflection, Reflection, and Colours of Light,” and sent a paper 
giving an account of his researches to the Royal Society. In his 
autobiography he says that had his discoveries been properly followed 
up, the art of photography would have been given to the world half 
a century earlier than it was—a truly deplorable oversight. When 
Dr. Young’s theory was published, Brougham reviewed it, upholding 
the then received material theory. An experiment was described 
by Young, the result of which could not be explained by the theory 
of material rays; and Brougham, with characteristic boldness, denied 
its accuracy without being at the trouble of repeating it, ascribing 
the error to the unsteadiness of the learned investigator’s hand. 
The article was hailed as a complete refutation of the “undulatory 
theory,” and the unhappy propounder, Dr. Young, was covered with 
ridicule. He replied to this onslaught in a pamphlet, stating that 
in the experiment in question his hand was not concerned at all, 
and altogether an able vindication of the theory he had advanced ; 
but as only one copy of it was sold, his appeal was vain. Young 
had justice done to his views ultimately, for the undulatory 
theory is the one now generally accepted; but how long Brougham 
delayed that justice by his vain and flippant article it is hard 
to say. 

Passing over the Chancellor’s progress in Scotland, his blind- 
folded search for the Great Seal, his ill-advised letter to the King 
written over a tumbler of whisky-toddy, and his long-winded orations 
to mayors and corporations which led O’Connell to say that he would 
“Start him ten to one—aye, fifty to one—in talking nonsense and 
flatly contradicting himself, against any prattler now living,’ we 
shall briefly notice two of his exploits which created some sensation 
at the time of their occurrence. 

On the 21st of October, 1839, while Brougham was at Brougham 
Hall, a report was circulated in London that he was dead. Mr. 
Alfred Montgomery received a letter from Mr. Shafto, who was on a 
visit at Brougham Hall, giving a circumstantial account of the 
melancholy accident through which the illustrious ex-Chancellor 
had met his end. The letter was read at one of the fashionable 
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elubs, and in a short time the whole metropolis was in a state of con- 
sternation and excitement. Next morning all the papers except 
The Times had long articles on “the sudden death of Lord 
Brougham.” His Lordship, it was stated, had driven out on 
Saturday (October 19) with his guests, Mr. Leader and Mr. Shafto, for 
the purpose of visiting a ruin in the neighbourhood of Brougham 
Hall. The axletree of the carriage broke, and the horses becoming 
unmanageable, the whole party were thrown out. Mr. Shafto 
escaped unhurt, and Mr. Leader only received a few bruises, but the 
ex-Chancellor was killed on the spot by the carriage-wheels passing 
over his head. The Times took no notice of the matter until 
Thursday the 24th October, when it publisheda stinging article on the 
supposed demise of the distinguished peer. His carriage had indeed 
been overturned, but its occupants escaped unhurt, and the account 
of his death was a hoax. Whether Brougham himself wasa party to 
the deception or not has never been conclusively settled. Mr. Shafto 
denied having written the letter to Mr. Montgomery, but as no 
explanation was offered, and the letter contained true details of the 
accident which could only have been known to an eye-witness, it was 
generally assumed that he did write it. Two circumstances are in 
favour of the supposition that Brougham was cognisant of the hoax. 
First, it is extremely unlikely that Mr. Shafto, while a guest under 
his roof, would write to his host’s bosom friend, Mr. Alfred Mont- 
gomery, without his sanction or knowledge. Secondly, Brougham 
wrote to his family in London on the Sunday, not to be alarmed at a 
rumour of his death. Itis just possible that Mr. Shafto, by way of a 
joke, took upon himself to write the letter, and that Brougham, 
on discovering what had been done, wrote at once to his family in 
London to prepare them for the shocking intelligence; but everyone 
believed, and to this day believes, that the three friends, on getting 
back to Brougham Hall, discussed their narrow escape, and the 
sensation that would have been caused by the untimely exit of the 
illustrious ex-Chancellor, and agreed to set a report of it on foot by 
sending a circumstantial account of the melancholy event to London, 
and this popular explanation Brougham took no pains to refute. If 
he really spread the false rumour in the hope (as Mr. Fonblanque in 
the Examiner accused him of doing) of enjoying during life the 
pleasure of perusing posthumous praise, he suffered a grievous dis- 
appointment, for the abusive articles greatly outnumbered the 
laudatory ones, and the ridicule that was showered upon him when it 
came out that he was still in the land of the living, was enough to 
have driven any man but Lord Brougham out of active life into the 
seclusion of an asylum. But the indefatigable ex-Chancellor rallied, 
and was soon on his “legs,” among the Peers receiving malicious 
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congratulations on his wonderfully speedy recovery from the effects 
of his fatal accident. 

Although Brougham had now amused the world by his antics 
for over half a century, he determined to have his coup de grace 
before retiring from the platform on which he had so long performed. 
He had posed before the world as an orator, a politician, a lawyer, 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, a propounder of startling theories in science, 
a translator of Demosthenes, a novelist, a royal correspondent, 
and a “body:” he was now going to perform his greatest feat, 
and become a mighty potentate—the ruler of the world’s destiny 
—President of the French Republic. 

In the beginning of the year 1848 Brougham crossed over to 
France. While there, the Revolution took place. The Provisional 
Government thus placed in power called a National Assembly 
to be elected by universal suffrage ; and Brougham offered himself 
as a candidate for the representation of the department of the 
Var, in which his chateau was situated. His candidature was 
well received by the inhabitants of Cannes; but before he could 
be elected it was necessary for him to produce an “acte de naturali- 
sation.” In order to obtain this he posted to Paris, and addressed 
a letter to the Minister of Justice requesting an act of naturalisation. 
The Minister in reply apprised him of the consequences of the 
demand. “If France adopts you for one of her sons, you cease 
to be an Englishman; you are no longer Lord Brougham, you 
become Citizen Brougham. You lose forthwith all titles of nobility, 
all privileges, all advantages, of whatever nature they may be, 
which you possessed, either in your quality of Englishman, or by 
virtue of rights hitherto conferred upon you by British laws or 
customs, and which cannot harmonise with our law of equality 
between all citizens.” Brougham had built up airy visions of the 
Presidency, but he had no notion of renouncing his peerage and 
becoming plain Citizen Brougham, and so, much disgusted. with 
the Minister’s exposition of the coveted act of naturalisation and 
its consequences, he hastily retraced his steps across the Channel 
and once more entered that country whose bounds could not contain 
his ambition. But the prodigal could not see his vision of Gallic 
greatness melt away without making another effort to realise it. 
He wrote to the Minister of Justice a second time, saying, “I 
will retain my privileges as an Englishman only in England; 
in France I should be all that the laws of France accord to the 
citizens of the Republic.” This fair and equitable offer was de- 
clined; and the correspondence was closed by a short note from 
Lord Brougham formally renouncing all naturalisation in France. 
The would-be citizen was now fearful lest his proceedings should 
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become known to the public. He hoped that in the excitement 
of the Chartist movement his abortive attempt at political bigamy 
would be overlooked ; but he was disappointed. The Provisional 
Government heard that he wished to enter the Assembly with 
no friendly intentions, and, possibly in revenge, they published 
the whole of the correspondence between him and the Minister 
of Justice in the National. French and English papers now 
united in ridiculing the unlucky “citizen.” The Times said 
that “like Alexander, he sighed for other worlds, not to conquer 
but in which to display his eccentricities.” But he was now quite 
accustomed to being made a laughing-stock. He went on his 
way as if nothing had happened, and in a short time his citizen- 
ship was forgotten. 











Che Groan of a Philistine. 


In days ere Culture and esthetic rules 

Had taught our sons to think their fathers fools, 
Ere Poesy the laws of reason scorned, 

Good sense dictated what the Muse adorned ; 

By taste instructed, fancy learned to write, 

And wisdom curbed imagination’s flight. 


But hard our lot in these degenerate times, 
When frenzied fancy raves in laboured rhymes, 
When sense gives place to metre aptly wrought, 
And tuneful jingle fills the void of thought. 


A fool, we know, the words of wisdom say, 
Though ground to dust his folly will betray ; 
And most of all the cultivated fool, 


Who talks each tongue, examines every school, 
And skims all science, while he fathoms none, 
Remains a fool at last when all is done. 


Such are our bards, whom cruel Fate designed 
The ear to tickle, not to charm the mind; 
Who weave with apt alliterative phrase 
Hysteric fustian in bespangled lays, 

Who prize a poem as we judge a bell, 

And if it chimes and tinkles all is well. 


Such are our critics, whose decrees asperse 
Pope’s polished wit, and Dryden’s lofty verse ; 
Our latest Laureate pass with tepid praise, 
And to erotic rant assign the bays. 


Swollen with the vapours of their own conceit, 
These self-styled censors mount the judgment-seat, 
Call all mankind their canons to obey, 

And dub Philistines those who spurn their sway. 
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For such offenders, you perchance may urge, 
Sheer folly calls for laughter, scarce the scourge. 
The plea, ’tis true, for folly may suffice, 

It fails when folly festers into vice. 


There are, who search the mine of Grecian lore, 
To dig the dross, and leave the golden ore; 

Each vein of baser metal keenly trace, ' 

Gather the grossness, while they drop the grace; 
And preach an Aphrodite’s reign renewed, 

Less fair than hers of old, though yet more lewd." 


When through the depths of Byron’s lurid soul 
The surging waves of sensual passion roll, 

We mourn to see a Titan borne away 

By tempests mighty as the mind they sway, 
Regretful mark great Genius’ wilder hour, 

And while we blame the sin, respect the power. 


But cold lubricity, that calmly twines * 

Sin’s poison-blossoms in its studied lines, 

That no hot youth or bounding blood inspires, 

That fans to feeble flame its noxious fires, 

Dips a deft pen in sources of the stews, 

And drags through miry ways a hacknied Muse ; 
Shall vice prepense as this unpunished go, 

And ’scape the wholesome scourge? By heaven! No! 


As unwhipped puppies eager rush to prey 

On every lump of ordure in their way, 

Till stripes and ratings force them to retreat, 
And make their meal at last on cleaner meat ; 


So when our poetlings in song express 

Their innate appetite for nastiness, 

Let the corrective lash be sharply plied, 

And score each rank offender’s hardened hide, 
Till galled and stung by universal blame, 
What virtue vainly asks they yield to shame. 
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Goethe might woo the Grecian Muse to give 
The perfect form that makes his labours live, 
And from Athenian moulds the grace impart 
That leads us captive to his faultless art. 


But these consummate coxcombs, who would raise 
To their rococo Venus songs of praise, 

Let them attribute their fictitious fire 

And gusts erotic to their genuine sire! 

To their true patron be their hymns addressed, 
And let Priapus stand their lord confessed. 


O! for some master mind, whose noble rage 
Might curb these young Crispini of the age, 
Purge the once lucid fount of British verse 
From lust’s foul taint, and affectation’s curse, 
And drive with indignation’s burning thong 
These base intruders from the Fane of Song. 


W. D.S. 
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Arab Humour. 


II. WINE-BIBBING AND WITTICISMS. 


Tue Arabs, especially under the Caliphate, were much given to wine- 
bibbing, in spite of the dictum of the Cor’in which says: ‘“ They 
will ask thee about wine and gambling, say, in them both is sin 
and profit unto men; but the sin of them is greater than the profit 
of the same.” Subsequently Mohammed condemned these vices in 
much stronger terms, declaring them to be abominations which true 
believers must avoid. There are no less than a hundred names for 
wine in the Arabic language, to say nothing of figurative terms 
such as “ the maiden,” “ the bride,” “ the antidote,” “the captivator,” 
“the pole-star,’ “the ripe,” “the sweet-savoured,” “the beloved,” 
“ sweetness,” “joy,” “ Babylonian” (sci/. enchantress), “ the companion 
of the sleepless,” “ the consoler,” “the friend,” “the babbler,” “the 
soporific,” “the key,” “the heart of the tun,” “quicksilver,” “ the 
mother of vices,” “the unlawful,” “sin,” and the like. Alluding to 
the last term a poet says : 


“They told me that my drink was sin, 
But I could ne’er believe it. 
The only sin I see therein 
Is when I have to leave it.” 


And right merrily do they go on punning about these various 
appellations, telling how “after a course of the Courser it coursed 
through the veins,” and so on, in a way to make a burlesque writer 
long to don the Abba and Kefiyeh, settle down at Mecca, and open 
an Opera-comique for the Pilgrim season. 

One of the older and more usual terms for the liquor is Cahweh, 
which we have corrupted into “coffee,” the present well-known 
drink being in fact called “ wine of the bunn,” as the berry is named 
in Arabic. Cannot a few appropriate Arab songs in which coffee is 
lauded be translated for the use of the temperance music halls 
which are now fortunately becoming so common. Surely the 
knowledge that coffee is after all included amongst sinful drinks 
would give a piquancy to the Mocha draught in teetotal eyes, for we 
are but human creatures, and the “ tail of the sarpint is over us all.” 

Father Noah is with us Occidentals credited with the invention of the 
too seductive fluid; but the Orientals know better. Father Adam was 
too clever to have missed such a discovery, and it was he who planted 
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the vine. The result would, no doubt, have been perfectly harmless 
had not Iblis, always ready to make mischief, stepped in and spoiled 
the fun. That unprincipled demon came furtively after our first 
father and sacrificed a peacock on the spot where the plant was set. 
As soon as it began to sprout forth he sacrificed an ape over it ; when 
the grapes began to appear he slaughtered a lion ; and when these were 
ripe he offered up a pig. Hence it is that he who drinks wine feels 
at first as proud as a peacock, and becomes subsequently as trick- 
some as an ape, as bold as a lion, and at length as stupid as a swine. 

The Prophet’s strict temperance principles lost him many a 
promising convert amongst his contemporaries, and, as the reader 
will presently see, did not materially benefit the morals of his 
followers later on. Of course, even in pagan times, the evils of 
excess would occasionally manifest themselves, and instances are 
recorded of the ancient Arabs taking the pledge on their own account. 
One notable example was Keys the son of ’Asim, who was brought 
round by a very decided attack of the “jumps.” One night, this 
warrior announced his intention of pulling down the moon, and after 
several frantic leaps into the air for the purpose, fell down flat upon 
his face. Being afterwards told how his features had got bruised, he 
wisely resolved to give up wine-bibbing for the future. The sinner’s 
fall is the saint’s opportunity; so, as might be expected, Arab 
literature is full of anecdotes of wise and sober men who have 
reproved their dissolute “betters”: here is one of the kind. A 
certain King went to visit a madhouse and found there an intelligent- 
looking youth who, after replying sensibly to a number of questions 
put to him by the Sovereign, at length addressed the latter, saying : 

“You have asked me many things; I will now ask you one. At 
what period does a sleeper enjoy his sleep most?” 

The King reflected awhile and said : “ While he is actually sleeping.” 

“That cannot be,” said the madman, “ for he has no perception while 
asleep.” 

“Then, before he goes to sleep,” said the King. 

“ How can one enjoy anything,” asked the madman, “ before it 
comes ?” 

“Then,” said the King, “after he has been asleep.” 

“Nay,” said the madman, “a man cannot be said to enjoy a thing 
that has passed away.” 

So pleased was the King with the other’s wit that he determined 
to make a companion of him, had a table set out in front of the 
window of the madhouse, and bade his attendants hand a cup of wine 
to himself and one to his mad friend. ‘“ You drink your cup,” said 
the latter, “that you may become like me; but if I drink mine, 
whom shall I be like ?” 


o 2 
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The King, on hearing this speech, threw away the cup and re- 
mained a total abstainer for evermore. 

To take a case of less historical vagueness. The Caliph Abdel 
Melik, son of Merwan, had a favourite slave named Nasib, whom he 
one day invited to drink with him. “ Commander of the Faithful!” 
replied the slave, “I am not related to thee, have no authority over 
thee, and have neither rank nor lineage. I am but a black slave 
whose wit and politeness have earned me thy favour; how then shall 
I take that which will rob me of both ? ” 

The Caliph looked around for another boon companion. 

These Oriental despots would stand a great deal from a saint. 
One celebrated personage of this class named Abu ‘1 Husain en Nuri 
saw a vessel on the Tigris with thirty earthenware jars on board con- 
signed to the Caliph el Mo‘tadid, and being told that they contained 
wine went for them with a boat-pole and broke them all but one. 
The monarch, enraged at the loss of the liquor and the slight to him- 
self, sent for the offender and asked him sternly, “ Who made thee 
censor ?” 

“He who made thee Caliph!” was the reply, and the saint was 
permitted to go about his business. Saints and madmen are allowed 
more licence in the East than appears absolutely prudent, and when 
(as is frequently the case) the two characters are combined in one 
person and a sharp spear is given as a badge of office (as it always is) 
that holy man is one to be avoided. I know this to my cost, having 
once been compelled to dodge round and round in Jerusalem for a 
good ten minutes holding on to the wrong end of a spear, while a 
grinning lunatic of intense holiness kept jobbing at me with the 
other. 

But the kings and governors themselves, as is most fit, in many 
instances guarded against infringements of the Prophet’s liquor law. 

El Hejjaj, whom I have already mentioned, one day ordered the 
chief of his guards to behead any one whom they might find in the 
streets after dark. One night as the officer was going his rounds, 
he met two young men drunk and reeling about, and, at once arrest- 
ing them, demanded of them who they were. The first replied : 


“*T am the son of him to whom 
Are bowed the necks of young and old, 
And when, perforce, to him they come, 
He draws their blood and draws their gold.’” 


“This must be a relative of the Commander of the Faithful himself” 
thought the guard, and refrained ‘from executing him until he had 
referred the matter to El Hejjaj. Turning to the other, he asked 
the same question, and received for answer the following verse : 
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“*T am the son of him whose worth 
Can never be suppressed on earth; 
Around his light on every hand 
The troops expectant sit or stand.’” 


“This,” said the officer to himself, “must be the son of some 
noble Arab chief,” and spared his life. In the morning they were 
both taken before El Hejjaj, when the first turned out to be the son 
of a barber, and the other of a man who kept a stall for roasting and 
selling beans in the market-place. 

The stern tyrant only dismissed them with a reprimand. 

Another governor seeing a man with a jar of wine wrapped up in 
his cloak, called him up and asked what it was he was carrying. 
The man approached and the officer bade him stretch forth his hand. 
The poor fellow held out his right hand but kept tight hold of the 
jar with the left. 

“Put out your other hand as well,” said the governor, whereupon 
the other stepped backwards to a neighbouring wall and, holding the 
jar against it with his back, complied with the demand. 

“Now,” said the governor, “step away from the wall!” 

“Why, you fool,” said the man, losing his head figuratively and by 
so doing risking the loss of it literally, “don’t you see that I shall 
break the jar if Ido?” The repartee saved iim though. 

The Caliphs used to sit and dispense justice themselves, and many 
were the charges of “ drunk and disorderly ” which the Commander of 
the Faithful had to hear. 

An old man was brought before Hisham, the son of Abdel Melik, 
drunk ; and a flask of wine and a lute were laid before the Caliph 
as pieces de conviction. The monarch commanded that the 
“tambourine” should be broken over the offender’s head, the “ beer ” 
poured over his garments, and that he should afterwards receive a 
sound flogging. 

At this the old man burst out weeping, but excused his weakness 
by saying that he was not crying at the thought of a beating, but at 
the slight put upon his lute and his wine in calling them respectively 
a “tambourine” and “beer.” Of course he was pardoned for what 
was to an Arab ear a witty saying. 

In all the learned histories from which I cull these anecdotes, there 
is a tendency to give the topers the best of the bargain in their 
encounters with justice, showing a sneaking affection on the part of 
solemn old Moslem doctors for the forbidden fruit. Thus we are told 
that a drunkard having been offered the choice between taking the 
pledge or receiving the usual corporal punishment, went before the 
Cadi for the purpose of taking a solemn oath to abstain from alcoholic 
stimulants in future. “ You must swear,” said the magistrate, “ never 
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again to approach such-and-such a tavern, and such-and-such a wine 
shop,” naming a dozen of the most notorious establishments of Medina 
and its neighbourhood. 

“Oh!” cried the “habitual” to the bystanders, “let some one 
administer the pledge to his worship, for he knows more about the 
matter than I!” 

Another sinner being about to receive the stripes accorded by 
Mohammedan law to the convicted drunkard, was stripped to the waist 
to receive the punishment, but the executioner was of short stature 
and could not reach him. ‘Stoop down,” said the latter, “ that the 
blows may take effect!” ‘Do you think,” asked the other, “ that 
you are inviting me to partake of a pleasant dish? I wish I was as 
tall as the tower of Babel and you as short as a pigmy.” 

The Good Haroun Alraschid was very much addicted to drink, but 
at times the majesty of his office and his duty to religion asserted 
themselves and he became a terribly severe censor of public morals. 
One well-known anecdote of these his sterner moods I will relate, but 
as it is the Arab fashion to interlard prose with poetry, I will tell it 
in verse. The hero of the story is the jester-poet Abu Nuwais, whom 
my readers, if they follow these veracious pages, will soon learn to 
know better : 

“One fine evening the Caliph 
Had indulged in heavy wet, 
Till he didn’t know an alif* 
From the neighbouring minaret. 


And awaking on the morrow, 
With (what all must feel at times) 
Red-hot coppers, thought with sorrow 
On his fellow-creatures’ crimes. 


‘Shall not Allah’s own vice-gerent,’ 

Said he, ‘break the drunkard’s glass— 
Crush in man this vice inherent ? 

Here, you sot Abu Nuwis! 


My great clemency prevailing, 
Grants to thee the choice to make 

*Twixt beheading and impaling,— 
Shall it be a chop or stake?’ 


But the still undaunted poet 
Takes it all for pleasant fun, 

‘How your majesty does go it! 
May I ask what I have done ?’ 


* The letter \, the first in the alphabet. The proverb quoted, “ Ma 
yarifsh al alif minnal médneh,” is equivalent to the English, “ He doesn't 
know big B from a bull’s foot.” 
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‘Done!’ the Caliph cried with curses, 
‘Is it not thy wont to sing 
Dissipated doggrel verses, 
Bidding men the wine cup bring ? 


I suspect from your condition 
Men do bring it very oft.’ 

‘Would you slay me on suspicion ?’* 
Asks the bard in accents soft. 


‘Then religion, too, you scoff at, 
Here for instance, when you say, 

“Come along my noble Prophet, 
We will fight with fate to-day!”’ 


‘Well, and did we?’ asked the poet. 
‘How should I know?’ said the King. 

‘Then, when you yourself don’t know it, 
Would you kill me for a thing?’ 


‘Cease,’ cried Haroun, ‘this contention : 
Thou hast often in thy verse 

Owned to things too bad to mention, 
And deserving death or worse!’ 


‘Allah told us long ago that 
What I say I never do; 
And your majesty must know that, 
Since you’ve read your Koran through, 
“THE ERRING FOLLOW IN THE POETS’ WAY: 
SEEST THOU NOT HOW IN EACH VALE THEY STRAY? 
AND HOW THEY NEVER DO THE THINGS THEY SAY.”’ f 


This Koranic erudition 
Left the King no more to say, 
So the other with submission, 
Took the chance to slip away. 


Reader! it should make us humbler. 
When of men like this we read. 
Let us take another tumbler, 
Just to drink to er Rashid.” 


Poetical erudition was in great favour with Arabian sovereigns, 
and the man who could repeat large quantities of verse by heart 
was always welcome at Court. 

Hammad, a favourite reciter, or troubadour of this class, was a 
partizan of the Caliph El Welid, and had strongly opposed Hisham, 
the latter’s brother, in the struggle that had taken place between the 
two. When Hisham at length prevailed and ascended the throne, 
Hammad, fearing the new sovereign vengeance, bethought him of 

* “Verily some suspicion is a sin,” Koran, ch. xlix. v. 12. 

{ Koran, ch. xxvi. vv. 224-226. 
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business he had in the city of Kufa, a place which had the advantage 
of being a good way of. Here, however, a peremptory message from 
the Caliph reached him, and he was obliged to set off again for 
Damascus. Arrived there, he was ushered into the monarch’s 
presence, and found that great personage seated upon a magnificent 
throne, beneath a pavilion of red silk surmounted with a dome of 
yellow brocade, and attended by two very beautiful damsels each 
holding a crystal ewer of wine in her hand. The Caliph, after 
receiving and returning the salutation, said : 

“T have had a piece of poetry running in my head for some time, 
but I can only remember that it contains the word brik, ‘ ewer ;’ 
what is it?” 

Hammad reflected awhile and replied, “I do not know, unless it 
should happen to be the verses of Tuba El Yemani : 


““*My mentors all are up betimes, 
And bid me from my bed arise ; 
My love for thee the worst of crimes 
Appeareth in their jealous eyes. 


I cannot tell my friends from foes, 
So many rivals round me stand, 

Till morning light a maiden shows, 
Who holds an ewer in her hands!’” 


“That is the very thing!” cried Hisham, and ordered one of the 
slave girls to give Hammad a cup to drink. She did so, and the 
troubadour having tossed it off, felt himself, as he averred, three 
parts intoxicated. Nothing, however, would please the Caliph but 
that he should repeat the verses and the dose, the result being that 
poor Hammad was soon far more than three sheets in the wind. 

“Now,” said he, “ Commander of the Faithful. I have lost two- 
thirds of my reason.” 

The Caliph laughed louder than ever, and cried: “ Ask some 
favour of me while a third of your senses yet remains.” 

The rhapsodist modestly begged for the two young ladies, and 
Hisham at once made them over to him by a deed of gift with all 
the clothes and jewels which they stood upright in, and fifty thousand 
gold pieces to boot. 

“T kissed the ground before him,” says Hammad, “ drank a third 
cup, and knew nothing afterwards until, towards daybreak, I woke 
up and found myself in a handsome house, with the two slave girls 
putting my clothes in order. So I took possession of my goods and 
chattels, and departed the happiest creature on God’s earth.” 

My readers will please to remember that I am dealing with a 
polygamic nation, and that the transfer of handmaidens was, with 
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them, as ordinary a daily occurrence as a prophetic “sealing” is at 
the Salt Lake. 

Times have but little changed, indeed, since then, except that the 
present representative of the Caliph, being dependent upon European 
loans for his personal expenditure, and having decidedly limited credit, 
cannot afford to reward merit by gifts of young ladies, and is forced 
to draw the line at orders of the Medjidie. 

Nor have civilised ideas as yet penetrated to the Desert, and an 
impecunious Bedouin Arab once appealed to my charity on the ground 
that he was “a poor man with four wives and a large family.” I 
must, however, own that such extravagance is rare among the 
dwellers in the tents of Ishmael. 

Another story is told which illustrates the retentive memory and 
ingenuity of some of these learned Arabs and the ready manner in 
which they could support almost any proposition by appropriate 
illustrations. The incident is connected with our present subject. 

Hamid ibn Abbas once asked his Vizier in full council what was 
the best remedy for an excess in wine-drinking. The Minister 
turned away shocked, and said : 

“What have I to do with such questions as this?” at which the 
poor monarch, who was suffering from the effects of a heavy drinking 
bout, blushed and felt very uncomfortable. Abu Omar, the Cadi-ul- 
Cudhat, the highest legal authority in the Empire, happened to be 
present and came to the rescue. Coughing to clear his throat 
and folding his arms in a dignified manner, he pronounced a 
solemn fatwa, or legal decision, upon His Majesty’s question, in these 
words : 

“T seek refuge in God from Satan, who is pelted with stones. 
Allah has said in the Koran, ‘ whatsoever the Prophet has ordered 
you, that do ye, and whatsoever he has forbidden you, that shall ye 
abstain from.’ Again the Prophet (on whom be the peace and 
blessing of God) has said, ‘ Rely in every art on the best masters 
thereof.’ Novw, in the art concerning which His Majesty has asked, 


the chief master in the time before Mohammed was the poet El ’Asha, 
who says : 





‘One cup I drink for pleasure’s sake, 
The next to cure the first I take.’ 


The Arab poet, Majnin, also writes : 





‘Myself from Leila’s love with Leila only can I heal, 
As drunkards cure with wine the ills that wine has made them feel.’ 


And on the same subject Abu Nuwas has said : 


‘Blame me not, for blame is vain, 
But cure me with what caused my pain.’” 
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On hearing this Hamid’s face brightened up, and, turning to his 
Vizier, he said,—‘“ Why don’t you answer the Cadi’s arguments ? 
He has quoted the Koran itself, the words of the Prophet (on whom 
be peace and blessing), the verses of the ancient Arab bards, and, 
lastly, those of the modern poets.” 

The solemn adjuration with which the Cadi-ul-Cudhat began his 
speech is used by Mohammedans when they are about to speak of 
anything which is profane or unlawful, such as of wine-drinking. 
The expression “ pelted with stones ” refers to the superstition that 
the devils are always listening at the gates of Heaven for information 
as to future events, and that the angels when they discover them 
pelt them with firebrands, which is the origin of the shooting-stars. 

I cannot refrain from here relating an anecdote of our old friend 
Abu Nuwas and a mohaddeth, that is, a professor of that branch of 
Moslem theology which consists in citing with the proper authorities 
those sayings of Mohammed that under the name of Hadith or 
“traditions” make up the sunneh or supplemental law. But the 
anecdote must be told in verse: 


“ Abu Nuwis had studied more 
Traditional and sacred lore 
Than Bagdad’s other sages. 
The lawfulness of drinking wine 
He’d prove to you from any line 
Throughout the Koran’s pages, 


He’d prove that all the Caliph did 
Was acting as the Prophet bid, 

And quote his very speeches ; 
He’d say, ‘Sheikh A. once told to me 
That he had heard from Dr. B. 

That Dr. C. thus teaches. 


That Dr. D. > and so he’d get 

Completely through the alphabet. 
And he was sure upon it 

‘That Z. had heard the Prophet say 

That there was only one right way, 
And Er Rashid was on it.’* 


While on the Tigris once afloat, 
A Christian with him in the boat, 

Who was engaged in drinking, 
Politely filled a brimming glass, 
And handed to Abu Nuwis, 

Who drank it without thinking. 
‘Oh!’ said the Christian, ‘I forgot: 
Wine is forbidden, is it not?’ 

‘It is, replied the poet. 


* Er Rashid means one who is in the right way. 
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‘The question is, though, is it clear 
That this is wine we're drinking here? 
If so, how do you know it?’ 


‘The wine,’ said he, ‘I gave to you, 
My slave boy purchased of a Jew 
Who sells it on the quiet.’ 
Said Bu Nuwas, ‘ You are a flat 
To notice evidence like that, 
And be deluded by it. 


I take w'-h caution most things said 
By A. o. B., of X. or Z. 

Of what the Prophet told him; 
And shall I take a Christian’s word 
For what a slave boy may have heard 

Of what a Jew has sold him?” 


Abu Bekr ibn ’Aiyash and Sufiyan eth Thori, both lights of Islam 
for all their uncouth names, were journeying afoot from Kufa to 
Hira, when they saw a sheikh of so venerable an appearance, and such 
reverend white locks, that they made sure of his being a learned 
doctor, and Sufiyan, an ardent student of the Hadith, ever on the look- 
out for religious information, hailed him with the words, “ Hast thou 
aught of the Hadith?” ‘The word means “new” as well as 
“traditions.” “Nay,” chuckled the reverend old man, who on closer 
inspection turned out to be decidedly the worse for liquor, “ but I’ve 
got too much of the old (wine) about me!” I could go on with this 
theme for many pages more, but the anecdotes are all of a similar 
style and as the Arab proverb has it, Laisa fi 1 ’ddah ifadah 
—There is no profit in repetition. 

To come to the point: these drinking-bouts were magnificent 
entertainments, at least amongst the higher classes, to whom perhaps 
they were chiefly confined. The host and his guests clothed in 
dresses of bright colours, surrounded by fresh flowers and rich 
perfumes, reclined on cushions, while a page or damsel handed round 
the cup, and offered an embroidered napkin after each draught to 
wipe the lips withal. Sometimes they were held in the open air, 
and the bank of a river was the spot most favoured by the Arab 
bon-vivant. As one of their own poets has said : 


“A seat beside the river ours, 
Upon a carpet strewn with flowers; 
The wavelets rippling on apace, 
Like dimples on a maiden’s face; 
And bubbles floating to the brink, 
Round as the cups from which we drink.” 


Musicians and singers too were there to add to the general 
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harmony and delight. Here is a specimen of the drinking-song 
they used to sing: 


“Here take it, tis empty! and fill it again 
With wine that’s grown old in the wood, 
That in its proprietor’s cellars has lain 
So long, that at least it goes back to the reign 
Of the famous Noshirwain the Good. 


With wine which the jovial friars of old 
Have carefully laid up in store, 
In readiness there for their feast-days to hold— 
With liquor, of which if a man should be told, 
He’d roll away drunk from the door! 


So brilliant that, if *twere allowed to be seen 
*Twould guide a blind man to its place! 

And though ’tis a fire, yet it never has been 

Kindled up in the cup, but the fire of chagrin 
Has been quenched without leaving a trace! 


Oh! the greatest of monarchs is nothing, I ween, 
Till he’s drunk with the liquor divine! 

It raises the lowly, makes liberal the mean, 

And the veriest coward that ever was seen 
Would grow brave with such glorious wine, 


The damsel who goes to and fro with the glass, 
Shames the pliant young branch of the tree, 
With so graceful and gentle an air does she pass. 
T'll drink all the night with a merry young lass, 

Whuv’s both lovely and loving to me! 


She’s perfect in beauty and fresh as the tree 
That waves o’er Arabia’s sand. 

Like a timid and thirsty gazelle too, is she, 

As with rose-tinted fingers she’s drinking to me, 
From the rose-tinted wine in her hand.” 


About these merry minstrels we shall have more to say anon. 

Arab topers differ in opinion as to the amount a man should 
drink, the most generally received opinion being that it depends 
upon the company one drinks in. Abu Nuwis’s idea was to take four 
bottles at a sitting : 


“Four humours in our body dwell, 
As wise physicians teach ; 
So give, if you would fain live well, 
A bottle unto each.” 


But perhaps he was hardly a judge of what was prudent in this 
respect, since, from his own account, he was seldom in a condition to 
ascertain. It is related of him that on one occasion seeing a man 
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drunk, he burst out laughing ; whereat his neighbour asked, “ Why 
do you laugh when you yourself are like him every day ?” 

“Just so,” said the incorrigible toper, “ but I never saw a drunken 
man before; because [ am always the first to get drunk and the last 
to get sober.” 

Finding this worthy one day drunk as usual, Haroun Alraschid 
said to him, half in jest and half in anger, “Abu Nuwais! I hereby 
appoint you chief magistrate of all the dissolute scamps in the city.” 

“T am quite ready to enter upon my duties,” was the reply, “has 
your majesty any case for my court ?” 

The impertinence nearly cost him his head, but he succeeded in 
pacifying his offended sovereign. 


His philosophy of life was of the sort described by a later poet, 
Beha el din Zoheir of Egypt: 


“Tf a merry blade am I, 
What can that to others matter ? 
Yet my mentor, standing by, 
Bores me with his moral chatter. 


All in vain I let him preach, 
Whether it annoy or please him; 
Or, if I hear out his speech, 
I turn it into jest to tease him. 


Ah! the mentor never knows 
What we merry blades are after! 
We fool him thus before his nose, 
And burst, behind his back, with laughter. 


Times may change, but never fear! 
Let us, friends, carouse and revel; 
Send the bottle over here, 
And send the mentor to the devil!” 


And many of the greatest poets of Islam were of the same mind, 
for instance the Caliph Abdel Melik asked the celebrated El Akhtal 
why he was for ever:repeating the praise of wine in prose and verse ? 
“Because,” said he, “its beginning is bitterness and its end is head- 
ache ; but between the two there are moments which I would not 
sell for your majesty’s kingdom.” 

Fables are generally vehicles for the exhibition of such very 
wholesome, but alas! unpalateable, moral medicines that it is 
refreshing to find one here and there which has nothing for its 
teaching but the idea which Hafiz has so beautifully expressed : 


“This moral it is mine to sing: 
Go learn a lesson of the flowers; 
Life’s season is in youth’s fair spring, 
Then seize like them the fleeting hours.” 
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Once upon a time say the Arab chronicles, there were two hunch- 
backs—one a pleasant, happy fellow, and the other ill-tempered and 
morose. One day the first bought himself a bottle of wine and some 
fruit, and having found a quiet, retired chamber sat down to enjoy 
himself, drinking the wine, eating the fruit, and singing a merry song. 
Suddenly the wall opened and a terrible afreet or demon appeared and 
asked him what he wanted there. The hunchback, nothing daunted, 
answered the afreet pleasantly, and politely invited him to share his 
feast. This he agreed to do, and the two passed so pleasant an 
hour together that the afreet, before leaving, miraculously restored 
his companion to an upright stature and entreated him to come back 
and drink with him another day. Soon afterwards the other hunch- 
back met his friend, and asked, with wonder, where and how he had 
got rid of his hump. On hearing the story, the surly fellow deter- 
mined to lose his hump as well, and, having laid in a stock of wine 
and fruit, sat down in the place indicated by the other, and awaited 
the result. But he was, as we have said, morose; he drank sullenly, 
and so greedily did he eat that “his hand went into the dish like a 
rayen’s claw and came out like a camel’s hoof ”—an apt illustration 
of gluttony which reminds us of the monkey who put his hand 
through the hole to steal the nuts and was detected because he 
could not draw the well-filled fist back again and would not drop his 
spoil. Presently the wall opened as before and the mysterious 
visitor appeared ; but the hunchback was so frightened at his awful 
looks, behaved so lisagreeably, and made such a noise, that the afreet 
in a rage took down the other hump from a shelf where he had laid 
it by, placed it on the hunchback’s breast, and kicked him out with 
a hump before as well as one behind. 

By way of “a ha’p’orth of bread to all this sack,” I will conclude 
this chapter by imparting a slight piece of information and mention 
incidentally another intoxicant which the Arabs were in the habit of 
using. This is hashish, a preparation of Indian hemp (Cannabis 
Indica), the well-known properties of which in producing strange 
visions and a subsequent state of coma, make it a favourite instrument 
in Arab romance. 

The Assassins (Hasshasin or “ Hashish eaters ”)—that formidable 
and celebrated sect—received their name from this drug. The order 
was founded by Hasan es Sabah, who having surrounded himself with 
a band of Shiah fanatics, took possession of the fortress of Alamut, a 
lofty mountain on the shores of the Caspian, and spread terror 
through both Islam and Christendom by the fierce bravery with 
which he and his followers encountered all opposition, and by the 
terribly insidious manner in which he removed his enemies by secret 
assassination. One of the numerous stories told of him is that, 
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having been summoned by the Crusading general to surrender, he 
called two of his followers to him and bade one to stab himself and 
the other to throw himself from the highest battlements of the 
fortress. This order the “ Devoted Ones ”—Fidwi, as the neophytes 
were called—at once obeyed, and Hasan derisively asked the envoy 
what his master’s troops could do against a chief who commanded 
such men as those. 

The story is probably true, and the means adopted to obtain such 
complete ascendency over the minds of his followers seem to have 
been the reducing them to a state of intoxication during their initia- 
tion, and while in this condition of mental exaltation introducing 
them to all manner of sensual indulgence, and causing them to 
believe, on their coming to, that they had actually enjoyed a foretaste 
of the paradise which was reserved for martyrs in the cause. Hasan 
es Sabah was generally known as “Sheikh el Jebel,” from his 
mountain fortress, and it is from a mistranslation of the title sheckh, 
which means both a “chief” and an “old man,” that the name by 
which he is known to European histories, “The Old Man of the 
Mountain ” (Jebel), isderived. There is good reason for believing that 
the Knights Templars borrowed much of the constitution of their 
order from that of this terrible sect. 

The Indian name for Hashish is Bang, which the Arabs have 


corrupted into Benj. Under this title it was known from very early 
times in Egypt. At the present day, the Copts, who also use the 
word, make its plural nibenj; which suggests that in Hashish we 


may look for the origin of the mysterious herb “ nepenthe ” celebrated 
by Homer. 











Mere Chatter. 


By tHE AvurHor or ‘Two HAnpsoME PEOPLE, Two JEALOUS PEOPLE, 
AND A RING.’ 


“ Only believe half that you see, and nothing that you hear.” 


“First class, sir. ...? One seat in here, sir—farther corner 
facing the engine.” 

There was no time to lose. The gentleman stumbled in, murmur- 
ing, “I beg your pardon,” to the other five occupants of the carriage, 
as he stamped across their toes to his place, dragging his travelling- 
bag,a fur wrapper, a bundle of sticks and umbrellas, two or three 
newspapers half unfolded, and a ‘ Bradshaw,’ with him. He flung 
his wrapper and his bag into the rack above his head. The bag 
stayed there, but the wrapper did not. For no sooner had he put 
his umbrellas and sticks upright in the corner of his seat, and the 
newspapers and the ‘Bradshaw’ at the back of his seat, and had 
sat down, than it fell from the top, knocked off his hat, and fell in 
graceful, but heavy folds on his head. 

Of course, by this time every eye in the carriage was directed 
towards him, and everybody felt very much disposed to smile, if not 
to laugh. If, however, his entry had been somewhat lacking in the 
dignity of repose, his exit, the very next minute, was decidedly 
eruptive in its nature. 

He had no sooner struggled from out the embraces of his wrapper, 
emerging from them with a red, confused face, than his glance 
lighted on the little baby-girl (who was fast asleep and snoring with 
her little mouth wide open) and the young lady who sat directly 
opposite to him. The young lady was very pretty—one could see 
that at the first glance—and when one looked again one could 
see that there was more in her face than mere prettiness. But her 
dress and manner were too quiet to warrant the very evident, one 
might almost say tragic, start that he gave when he was able to look 
at anything and saw her sitting there before him. 

Their eyes met. The young lady coloured violently. There was 
an unmistakeable look of entire recognition passed between them. 
The gentleman became purple, yet though he had paused in his 
struggles with his rebellious rug and sat staring at his vis-a-vis, 
neither of them spoke. The young lady turned away her head. 
And the gentleman sprang to his feet murmuring something about 
“‘Shouldn’t of course have got in here... . if I had known”— 
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pulled down his bag, caught up his bundle of umbrellas and sticks, 
crammed his papers into his side pockets and under his arm, and 
stumbled back again across thirty or forty alarmed, shrinking toes, 
dragging his rug after him like a fur-lined train, tumbled himself and 
his belongings out on to the platform, and disappeared. 

There was a simultaneous shout of laughter from everybody save the 
young lady. Even she smiled. 

Where there are half a dozen strangers gathered together, there 
is sure to be at least one indiscreet person among the number. One of 
the passengers, a lady of uncertain age, turned to the young girl 
whose hitherto gentle manner might perhaps have been supposed 
by her to indicate a meek character, and said : ‘“ What an odd person ! 
you did not know that gentleman, did you, my dear? I thought he 
seemed to recognise you.” 

It is saying little to say that the young lady reddened at the 
question. She became crimson to the roots of her hair, not with 
confusion, but with honest displeasure at this indiscretion on the 
part of a total stranger. 

She hesitated, however, before she answered, because she felt that 
if she spoke at once she should say something unnecessarily sharp, 
and she did not wish to do that. She waited, therefore, and after 
a moment’s pause, during which her wrath accumulated, said very 
sharply indeed: “ May I ask in what way that concerns you?” 

The lady was startled. 

“Oh dear me!” said she with over-polite emphasis. “In no way 
at all, of course. That person stared at you, and you did not resent 
it; so I presumed you knew him. Then he addressed you, and you 
turned away your head ; so I was quite sure you did not know him, 
or I should not have spoken.” 

“IT do know him—intimately,” said the young lady, after a 
slight pause. 

“Oh! I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said the indiscreet lady, 
smiling a very disagreeable smile—the sort of smile that baffled 
curiosity might find it consoling to exhibit. 

The young lady thought of fifty things to say, and did not say 
them. She was of a very fiery, quick-tempered disposition; so she 
did not trust herself with further speech, but looked, in one glance, 
all the deep annoyance she felt, and, taking a book from her lap, 
deliberately turned her head away and began to read, fixedly and 
deliberately. 

The look pierced through several strata of idle curiosity, self-satis- 
faction, and cool impertinence, until it reached the elder lady’s inner 
consciousness, and that being not entirely invulnerable, it stabbed 
to the quick. 

VOL. LXII, P 
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The curious lady suffered the pangs of well-deserved reproof, and 
reddened too; and for many miles of the journey there was nothing 
more said by any one. 

Two of the passengers—those who had not spoken at all—got out 
by-and-by, and a gentleman got in, whom the indiscreet lady at 
once proceeded to attack conversationally, and between them there 
was a brisk interchange of small politeness: “Do you wish the 
window up or down?” “May I offer you a portion of my rug?” 
“Would you like to see Punch?” “Afraid it’s going to rain.” 
“Country looks very bleak... .” “Very cold for October.” 

By-and-by they discovered that their views respecting the conduct 
of affairs in Zululand were alike. Presently a cartoon in Punch 
led to their agreeing cordially that inebriation in the lower classes 
was a great evil; that led to their avowing a cordial approval of the 
new plate-glass windows at the Bigford Junction refreshment-rooms. 
Subsequently they were unanimous in considering “this Afghanistan 
business” to be a very sad affair altogether; finally they were of 
opinion that Seaweed-on-Sea was a very desirable spot. They then 
found that they were going to the same boarding-house, and that 
they were both martyrs to a combined form of rheumatic bronchitis, 
and in an elderly and most sedate manner, were quite fluttered at 
the thought of many pleasant chats to come, and confessed to them- 
selves respectively that their fellow-traveller was, “an uncommonly 
agreeable woman,” and “a very well-informed man!” 

When the train stopped at a small station just before Seaweed is 
reached, the young lady, who had been quite absorbed in showing 
some pictures to the little baby-girl who was now awake and rather 
fretful, looked up as if she had forgotten all annoyance, and said 
brightly, and to neither passenger in particular : 

Is this Seaweed Fields?” 

The gentleman now for the first time noticed how very charming 
was the face of the quiet young lady in the farther corner, and 
smilingly answered : 

“Yes. . . . Will you allow me?” and proceeded gallantly to 
help her with her parcels, while she muffled up the little girl, who 
seemed to be very ailing, and called to a porter. 

The other lady, however, turned her head away, and drew herself 
up with such an unmistakable air of “Pray don’t come near me, or 
attempt to contaminate me,” that it struck the gentleman quite 
forcibly. A woman of a certain age may fairly be supposed to 
know something about “ which is which” and “who is who” in her 
own sex, and he gave the young lady another and a bolder look. It 
occurred to him then that so ought middle-aged men . . . . and for 
the life of him he could not see anything in this pretty young 
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woman’s appearance or manner that might have alarmed the 
propriety of the most strict and severe of matrons. 

He therefore assisted her to get out, helped out her little com- 
panion, and even got out himself—she was so very lovely !—and 
watched her as she retreated. Meanwhile his friend sat silent and 
disgusted in her seat. The young lady had bowed to her with 
perfect politeness when she left the carriage; but she had not been 
able to dismiss twenty thousand little imps of mischief and fun that 
had taken the place of the fiery London looks, and were dancing all 
over her face, as she did so. For she was hugely delighted at having 
so successfully bafiled that lady’s curiosity, and she was thinking to 
herself, “Ha! ha! you were dying, and are still dying, to know more, 
are you? Well then—you won't!” 

Presently, the gentleman, having gazed enough, got into the 
carriage again, and said with no little warmth and boundless rashness : 

“What a very good-looking young lady.” 

“Was she?” asked the other carelessly. “I couldn’t very well 
stare at that sort of person, you know.” 

indeed! I didn’t know. She seemed very lady- 


“Possibly. Of course I know nothing whatever of her. They 
were already in the carriage when I arrived. But there was a very 
odd recognition between her and a gentleman in London, and he 
seemed most anxious to avoid her. There was evidently more than 
met the eye in the whole affair. But I know nothing whatever, 
except that her manner was—was—hardly ladylike at the time.” 

“Oh, indeed... .” 

“T suppose we are very near Seaweed now?” 

“Yes . . . . will you allow me to do up your wraps? ” 

“Oh! thanks so much.” 

Two or three days later on, the morning had been damp and foggy, 
but the afternoon was so deliciously fine that Seaweed, en masse, 
seemed to have come out to air itself and to stretch its legs on the 
parade. 

Specially two gentlemen must be noticed, who were strolling up 
and down in gay and criticising mood. 

“Here she comes. See, to your right. The girl with the eyes, 
and the red ribbon in her hat. To your right man! quick,” said 
gentleman No. 1. 

The lady passed. 

“Why! don’t you know who that is?” inquired gentleman No. 2. 

“No; who is it?” 

“That’s the girl that Mason was talking about—that there was 
the row about in the railway-carriage.” 


Pp 2 
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“By George!” 

“Yes ... . the people where he is staying, one or two of them, 
were in the same compartment when it took place. The man was 
obliged to get into another carriage.” 

“What on earth did she do?” 

“ Boxed his ears, I bélieve. Anyhow, she was very violent, it 
appears.” 

“Good heavens! That quiet little thing? What did she do it 
for? Had he annoyed her in any way ?” 

“No. ... Oh! it was the sequel to a previous row, they 
say.” 

‘Well, commend me to your meek-looking people !” 

Presently these two gentlemen were joined by a third. The three 
nodded, and stopped, straightened their backs and yawned. 

“Beastly day.” 

“ Beastly.” 

“Fine now!” 

“ Tol-lol.” 

“Seen Sprygeyns tumble over Lady Crouch’s poodle ?” 

cc —_” 

“Finest thing in the world! There he goes now. Just dropped 
his glove.” 

and who is he?” 

“Spryggyns? Don’t know Spryggyns? Man that had the row 
with his wife in the railway-carriage ? ” 

“Wife ... . is she his wife?” 

“Ts who his wife? His wife went back to town heartbroken.” 

“The girl that boxed his ears before a whole carriageful of 
people.” 

“Qh! I never heard of that. Did she though, by Jove!” 

“Fact. Mason... . you know Mason?. . . Well he was there. 
. .. But she didn’t go back to London, for she’s in Seaweed now... . 
and here she comes again. Girl with the red bow in her bonnet.” 

Complete silence. The three gentlemen dissemble. Gentleman 
No. 1 digs a little hole in the pathway with his stick. No. 2 looks 
up at the heavens with a critical eye, and murmurs something about 
“more rain.” And No. 3, who has not yet seen Spryggyns’s wife, 
but is well acquainted with Spryggyns himself by sight, looks fixedly 
out to sea across the spot which the lady must cross also in her 
progress. And she crossed, quite unconscious that she was being 
watched. 

“Well,” said No. 3. “Spryggyns must be hard to please.” 

“Perhaps Spryggyns és pleased. Perhaps it’s Mrs. Spryggyns 
who isn’t pleased.” 
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“Ha! Perhaps! Hullo... . spot of rain!” 

“Ha, so there is.... Going to pour. “Bye.” 

ees 

Nos. 1 and 2 having exhausted all the condensed forms of valedic- 
tion that occur to No. 3’s mind, he is fain to content himself with a 
nod. The three further regale each other with a smile and separate. 

That same day, and at the same hour, in one of the green-shuttered, 
green-verandahed houses opposite, a certain Mrs. Tighe had bidden 
her friends to partake frugally of music, tea, and ices. 

The friends had gone, and Mrs. Tighe reclined, exhausted on her 
sofa, while her “familiar,” Miss Cackell of “The Laurels,” sat by 
her side and soothed her with gentle flattery. 

“Tt was charming! So select, and yet so animated.... And 
what delicious cakes you always do have, Augusta .... and what a 
lovely voice Mr. Toddlekins has to be sure! ... By-the-by— 
fancy my forgetting! I have been so impatient to tell you too— 
how was it you asked that Mrs. Spryggyns to your house ?” 

“What Mrs. Spryggyns ? ” 

“The girl that played the piano P 

“ Played the piano.... Where was I then? Downstairs?” 

“Good gracious, Augusta, you sat by her side, and nodded your 
head all the time. She had grey merino over grey silk.” 

“That girl? That isn’t a Mrs. Spryggyns. ‘That’s a Miss 
Blundell.” 

“Was once perhaps. But she is married now to a man called 
Spryggyns.” 

“Oh! you must be mistaken. She teaches music to Flossy and 
Lily. There was her card at the library, and Mr. Potts reeommended 
her. She is a clergyman’s daughter.” 

“She may be the daughter of a dozen clergymen, and yet be 
Mrs. Spryggyns.” 

“But Letitia.... She doesn’t wear aring. Besides, I know a 
Mr. Spryggyns and he isn’t married.” 

“There may be other Mr. Spryggyns than yours.” 

“Qh yes! How do you spell your Spryggyns? Mine spells 
his name with two y’s.” 

“T haven’t any Mr. Spryggyns of my very own, Augusta. The 
one I mean may spell his name with two k’s. All I know is that 
Major Points recognised her the moment he saw her. You know 
his dreadful way when he talks of good-looking girls. . . . He made 
me quite uncomfortable: . . .” 

“Why .... what did he say ?” 

“ Well—at first it was more his tone. ‘ Hullo,’ he said, “is she 
here?’ And I said, ‘Is who here, Major Points?’ ‘Why,’ said he, 
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‘that pretty little Spryggyns to be sure!’ Of course I was naturally 
rather curious, and then he told me that there had been a fearful 
scene in the waiting-room of the station here, between this Mrs. 
Spryggyns and her husband, and that she tried to push him on to 
the rails; and the porters had to separate them, and the station- 
master was obliged to interfere.” 

“ Nonsense! ” y 

“Tt is a fact. Major Points wasn’t there at the time, and he said 
he could hardly believe it; but yesterday, when he went up to the 
station for his Times, he just quietly said to the station-master, 
‘ Well, Mr. Brown, you had a pretty little scene here the other day, 
it appears,’ and he said he knew the story was true enough because 
Mr. Brown answered so very innocently, ‘ What scene, sir?’ ” 

“ And what did Major Points say then?” 

“ He said, ‘Oh, come Mr. Brown, you know what I mean. The 
iady and her husband who had their quarrel out so comfortably in 
the waiting-room the other day.’ But he says that Mr. Brown had 
evidently been bribed to keep it all quiet, for all he said was, ‘ Well 
so they might have done, sir; but it’s the first I’ve heard tell of it.’ 
And then he turned away as coolly as possible, and gave some trivial 
order to a porter.” 

“ How very dreadful . . . . And I’ve actually put her name up 
for our winter lawn-tennis club.” 

“ Augusta !” 

“Tsn’t it provoking? I can’t think how they can have been s0 
negligent at the library. It will be very difficult to take her name off.” 

“ And so awkward! but it must bedone!” 

“Tt’s against the rules. Can you see Lady Crouch to-morrow, and 
ask her?” 

“Tl make it my business, I thought I had better mention this to 
you, Augusta. For though it’s painful—— ” 

“Painful... . not at all!” said Mrs. Tighe energetically. ... . 
These sort of persons always try to get into society, you know 

. and it is the duty of society to prevent their succeeding 


” 


“ After all,” said Miss Cackell, “ Major Points didn’t say any great 
harm of her, only that she was separated from her husband... . 
no more.” 


and she goes under another name, and worms 
herself into my house,{ and tries to kill her husband . . . . very 
nearly.” . 
“Oh! Augusta! ” 
“Well, well. Anyhow, by your own showing she cannot be nice— 
can she ?” 
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“Oh, no! And we cannot possibly play lawn-tennis with her.” 

The next morning, therefore, when Mrs. Tighe’s little girls had 
finished their lessons, she bid them leave the room, and began 
nervously : 

“Miss Blundell . . . . I think perhaps it will be necessary for my 
little girls to discontinue their lessons . . . .” 

Miss Blundell was engaged in putting on her cloak. She stopped 
short with one arm in a sleeve, and one out, coloured very much, 
then said very quietly, “Just as you please,” and put on the other 
sleeve. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Tighe, rather baffled by this placid acquies- 
cence— perhaps I had better explain.” 

“Well . . . . perhaps,” admitted Miss Blundell. 

“T have been told then,” said Mrs. Tighe, “that your name is no 
longer Blundell, but that it is . . . Spryggyns.” 

Miss Blundell looked up with a mystified air... . and did not 
answer, according to Mrs. Tighe, with either elegance or dignity. 
She merely said, “ Eh?” 

“T believe I am speaking to Mrs. Spryggyns. I have been told 
by people who know you well, and who saw you here yesterday, that 
that is your name.” 

“Mrs. Spryggyns!” repeated the young girl, open-mouthed with 
astonishment. “I am not married .... my name is Blundell.” 

“So you have told me.” 

Miss Blundell did not know whether to laugh or to be angry. “I 
don’t understand you,” said she, aflame. 

“I have been told that you are separated from your husband, 
pending an action for divorce.” 

“But, I never was married in my life; I don’t know a Mr. 
Spryggyns .. . . I never even knew of a Mr. Spryggyns. Who is 
this gentleman ? ” 


“T only know what I have been told by people who know you,” 
said Mrs. Tighe. 

“Whoever knows me,” said Miss Blundell, beginning to feel and 
show great wrath, “knows very well that I am Miss Blundell.and not 
Mrs. Spryggyns.” 

“T do not know, of course, what motive you may have for conceal- 
ment .... but... . but of course if you have seen fit to drop 
your husband’s name you will not be likely to confess at once to 
having done so.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Miss Blundell with clasped hands. 
Burst into tears she would not. And she knew that she must either 
laugh or cry. So she laughed out suddenly and heartily .... and 
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then she was better. But Mrs. Tighe thought her conduct most 
unseemly, and sat austere and silent until she had finished. 

“T suppose,” said she, then, “that you will hardly deny the 
quarrel that took place at the station here when you met Mr. 
Spryggyns there the other day.” 

“What!” cried Miss Blundell, more enraged than ever. 

“ And I think perhaps that in any case——” 

“JT think that in any case,” interrupted Miss Blundell quickly and 
decidedly—“ that your remarks are most impertinent, and I shall 
not care to expose myself to any more of them. Whether I am the 
victim of some remarkable likeness, or whether you know many of 
those ladies whose only aim in life seems to talk scandalous nonsense 
about people they don’t know, I cannot tell. Your foolish non- 
sense will not annoy me longer than for a few hours... . but I 
think I had certainly not better come here any more. I should be 
tempted every time to repeat what I now say—that you are a silly, 
mischievous simpleton, and that it would do you a great deal of good 
to be quietly and firmly put in your place by some older and wiser 
person than I. And I wish you a good-morning.” 

So saying Miss Blundell popped on her hat, snatched up her gloves, 
and was out of the room, downstairs, and out on the Parade before 
Mrs. Tighe could have said “John Robinson, Esquire,” which must 
have been her version of the vulgar Jack Robinson. 

She did not, however, repeat this conversation word for word to her 
friend .... “No! Letitia... .no! There are some things too 
painful to recall. Her brazen-faced impudence made me feel quite 
faint. Don’t let us speak of her any more. I am only so thankful 
that we have all been warned in time, and that I did not recommend 
her to Mrs. Prym.” 

Meanwhile most of the élite of Seaweed society were. greatly 
disturbing themselves about Miss Blundell, and Miss Blundell was in 
no wise disturbing herself about the élite of Seaweed society. 

She noticed that she was not made welcome among them, and that 
on some trivial pretext her name had not been accepted at the last 
meeting of the “ Winter Lawn Tennis Club.” But she had noticed 
this with almost complete indifference. She found no new engage- 
ments to teach music and languages, and although this grieved her, 
she hoped for better luck in other places nearer home, where she had 
so many friends, and was not at all cast down. 

She had been passed in the street with a rude stare by persons who 
had raved about her playing when she had met them at Mrs. Tighe’s 
“afternoon.” This she did not understand, and some such thought 
passed through her head as must have passed through the concise 
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midshipman’s when he wrote in his report anent certain savage tribes 
*“‘ Customs nasty—manners none.” 

She remembered too—but that with a smile of much amusement— 
that she had been mistaken for a Mrs. Spryggyns. 

She was, indeed, well pleased with Seaweed. The air was perfect : 
the soil was sandy. Baby was almost well again. Living was cheap. 
What more could any one require of Seaweed ? 

Yet Seaweed was up in arms about Miss Blundell. 


It was a charming afternoon, but there were very few people at that 
part of the Parade where Miss Blundell and her little sister were 
taking the air. Miss Blundell was walking. Her sister was leaning 
back in a little old-fashioned go-cart drawn by an unkempt boy. 

If the ladies—the few that were there—turned away their heads 
with an affectation of embarrassment, the gentlemen did not attempt 
to do anything of the sort. And Miss Blundell, who had never been 
able to aceustom herself to this disagreeable form of flattery, grew red 
and indignant. This only made matters worse—her emotion added 
to her beauty ; and it is always impossible to walk up and down any 
public thoroughfare and look supremely indignant at nothing in par- 
ticular, and pass unnoticed. 

One gentleman, among the many who were incapable of offensively 
staring at any one, man or woman, followed her, when she had passed 
by, with a look that was full of love unutterable. He did not know 
if she had noticed him, though he was broad and tall enough to catch 
the eye, surely! And he did not wish her to see him. He was not 
young—very near forty most likely. He was not handsome, and he 
was not elegant. His awkwardness was most marked. During the 
five minutes that he had been there, he had in opening his umbrella to 
shade him from the sun sent one of the spikes into his neighbour's 
eye. For he was at this time sitting on a bench on which also 
reposed two or three strange ladies. He had knocked off his own 
hat in calling his umbrella to order, and in picking up his hat he 
had let his open newspaper flutter into the faces of passers-by. But 
he had for these several misdemeanours apologised so frankly and 
humbly that everybody had been instantly disarmed. 

Those ladies who sat on the bench with him did not view Miss 
Blundell as she passed with the same sort of eyes as his. 

They discussed her freely. The gentleman, however, not caring 
for their mischievous, silly chatter, did not follow the direction of their 
eyes as they spoke—for it did not interest him to know which of the 


ladies that happened to be passing just then was the one to whom they 
were alluding. 
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“There goes that Mrs. Spryggyns.” 

“ Spryggyns isn’t her name.” 

“Yes it is. Captain Badger must know. Don’t you know that’s 
the person that went to the fancy ball dressed as the Queen of Beauty. 
They say she looked too lovely. But she was turned out.” 

“No, no; that wasn’t this one... . That was a Miss Tottie 

. or Lottie . . . . a Miss Lottie Vavasour, wasn’t it?” 

“No... . I tell you it was this Mrs. Spryggyns.” 

“T say it wasn’t.” 

“ Well, we needn’t quarrel about that, need we? I’m sure I don’t 
care which it was. Anyhow, this is the one that there was that 
dreadful scene about in the railway-carriage. She tried to stab him, 
or something like that.” 

"TE Pees 

“They say she lives quite quietly here.” 

“Yes... . and they do say, you know, that she has a house in 
London so magnificent, that the . . . . the duchess of .... tut! 
I always do forget names, but it doesn’t matter—anyhow, a duchess 
was so mad to see it that she actually disguised herself as a furniture 
polisher, and went over every bit of it.” 

“What! The furniture?” 

“No,no. The house.” 

“T didn’t take a good look at her. Nudge me when she passes 
again, will you.” 

By-and-by she passed again. The nudge was given, and Miss 
Blundell well stared at. 

She went on her way, however, neither looking to the left nor to 
the right, but went on alone, for the little go-cart drawn by the 
unkempt boy had stopped just past the bench, and, wonder of wonders, 
the little invalid with a sweet troubled face looked at the gentleman 
and beckoned to him ! 

He could not believe his senses; he half rose and then sank 
back again into his place with a “thud” that made the bench 
quiver. 

The baby-face looked helpless—and the unkempt boy came for- 
ward. ; 

“ Little girl wants you, I think, sir.” 

The gentleman rose at once and went to her; one glance he gave 
to Miss Blundell’s retreating form, but she did not even turn her 
head. 

His heart beat violently as he bent over the child with a strange 


look of deep and painful sympathy, and laid a big loving hand on her 
little hood. 
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“My darling .... Dear baby... .” said he gently. “How 
are you now?” 

“Better now,” said she, and then she looked at a little piece of 
folded paper that she held in her hand .... and presented it 
hesitatingly. 

“Ts that for me, baby ?” 

She nodded. Yes it was for him. It was folded and addressed 
“Daniel N. Brasthwaite, Esq.” 

“May I go on to darling Bab now?” But he had unfolded the 
paper with trembling fingersand was reading it. ‘May I go on 
now?” said the baby voice again, and this time unsteadily, with 
large tears fast gathering in her little anxious eyes. For there was 
all her earthly guide and support—her darling Bab—vanishing 
calmly in the distance and leaving her behind, in the grasp of an 
unkempt boy, a strange big man, and callous crowd. : 

But his senses for the moment, save that of sight, were useless—for 
this is what he saw— 


“T think it right to let you know, at all events in writing, that 
my little sister will not be a cripple for life. The doctors guarantee 
her perfect recovery. 

“BaRBARA BrLunDELL.” 


” murmured he, “oh, my good, good God !” 

He bent over the child again and laid his trembling lips on her 
little soft forehead—so swayed by a mighty rush of emotion that he 
found no more words. And the unkempt boy perceiving that Miss 
Blundell was making signs to him in the distance, went on, to the 
little invalid’s great relief. 

“Dear baby!” said Miss Blundell. ‘Good baby! ... did the 
gentleman say anything ? ” 

“Yes ... .” said baby with an effort to remember .... “He 
said . ... he said his prayers... .” 

“ And now I suppose I must take you for a little sail. I don’t think 
it’s too rough—and it does give you such an appetite. My little 
poppleums, shall we go and find our old sailors ?” 


Those who had witnessed the above little incident had seen, with 
previously ill-disposed eyes, nothing but a young lady walking on 
as if nothing were happening—a letter, given by means of a child’s 
innocent little hands, and a humbug of a man pretending sympathy 
over a sick baby. They also saw the gentleman return to his seat, 
and for full five minutes sit perfectly still, staring at his boots with a 
rapt expression of countenance. 

“T should just like to see what she said to him in that letter,” 
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whispered the farthest away. The others were obliged to content 
themselves with meaning nods and nudges. 

Suddenly a form appeared betore the big gentleman that did not 
pass away, but remained there, as it were, aggressively—so close it 
was. 

The big gentleman looked up startled, and gave a jump that sent 
his umbrella again perilously near his neighbour’s eye. 

“ Really, sir 

“Oh! pardon me .... Iamso awkward. Have I hurt you?” 
The kindliness that reigned in the awkward person’s heart beamed 
out at his eyes, and the aggrieved one was instantly and totally 
disarmed. 

“Oh! dear me, no.... It was my fault. Pray don’t men- 
tion it.” 

The man who was the cause of this small disaster was the direct 
opposite to the gentleman on the bench. He was short, dark, fat, 
fussy, and important-looking, and he spoke in a short, fat, fussy, 
and important way. 

“Sir... . I believe I am correct in addressing ” There is 
an absurd report going about that . . that . er. 
the lady who....er. oe believe J am correct in saying 
your wife——” 

“A moment, sir,” interrupted the gentleman on the bench, smiling. 
“ Here’s some mistake . . . . I haven’t got a wife.” 

“Tt is not my business, of course, to inquire whether you are 
married or not, sir,” said the short man, stiffly. 

“Of course not!” said the other, ,still very good-temperedly. 
“ And why the deuce do you?” 

“T don’t care a hang whether the lady is your wife or not,” said 
the short man, mistaking the other’s bonhomie for stupidity, and 
taking advantage of it. ‘But I don’t choose to go about the place 
witha... . a stigma upon me; and as our names are the same, 
I think 

“T don’t think they are,” said the big gentleman. “ May I ask 
for yours ? ” 

“Mine, sir, is Spryggyns.” 

“Well . . . . mine is Brasthwaite.” * 

Mr. Spryggyns looked puzzled and incredulous. The other occu- 
pants of the bench pricked up their ears; for afar off, they already 
scented a battle-royal about to take place between the irate husband 
and the co-respondent sitting on the bench beside them. 

“Then I have come to the wrong person—and it’s a mystery!” 
said Mr. Spryggyns presently. ‘For you certainly have been 
pointed out to me several times as a Mr. Spryggyns... . or, 
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possibly, Spriggins. And certainly at the Royal Hotel, where I 
was first staying, there is my name, Augustus Spryggyns, with two 
y's, and (for though you may not remember it, I do) there is what 
you wrote yourself in the visitor’s book (for I saw you do it imme- 
diately after me), namely, Daniel Nathaniel Spriggins.” 

“God bless my soul! You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brasthwaite. 

“Well .... yes. I do certainly say so,” answered Mr. Spryggyns, 
rather surprised at Mr. Brasthwaite’s violently-expressed amazement. 
“And, indeed, the head waiter, who also saw you write, calls you 
Mr. Spriggins—with two i’s—to this day.” 

“God bless my soul! Well....I1 am the most awkward, 
absent-minded fellow, surely, that ever lived. I remember thinking 
to myself—quite clearly now—as I wrote Daniel Nathaniel... . 
I remember saying to myself: ‘Now I wonder if Spryggyns with 
two y’s is merely an attempt at elegance or the proper way of 
spelling it. I only seem to know it so—with two i’s’—and I must 
have written it! Why .... I very well remember writing a letter 
to a friend in India and directing it to his mother in Rome 
. . . « happening to be full of pity at the time for the poor lady’s 
loneliness and anxiety about her son—so this isn’t so wonderful. 
But Pll tell you what I will do, Mr. Spryggyns; I'll go over to the 
hotel, and set them all right about it, and scratch out the second 
Spriggins with pleasure... . ” 

“T believe that my family spelt the name with two ‘y’s’ at the 
time of the Crusaders,” said Mr. Spryggyns reddening very much. 

“You have the advantage of me then,” said imperturbable Mr. 
Brasthwaite. “For I can’t find any ancestors farther back than 
William and Mary. There were Brasthwaites then.” 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you needlessly, sir,” said Mr. 
Spryggyns with dignity. 

~“QOh! don’t mind that. I hope you'll find your lady.” 

“T have found the lady,” said Mr. Spryggyns irritably. “It’s 
the gentleman I want to find. The lady goes by her maiden name, 
but she is, or must be, a Mrs. Spryggyns, because I am continually 
being annoyed with congratulations of a sarcastic nature, and worse 
than sarcastic congratulations on my secret marriage. Some people 
believe me when I deny it. Others don’t. But everybody seems to 
believe in some sort of connection between myself and this lady, who 
calls herself .... or rather is... .a Mrs. Spryggyns. It is 
exceedingly awkward for me, because . . . . Imay haveinfact .... 
there is no reason why I should deny it . . . . I have matrimonial 
views elsewhere. ... And it is not pleasant to pass either asa 
married man living separated from his wife . . . . or as one who has 
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lent his name temporarily to a lady. . . . Oh! yes, I know about 
the lady. She is unfortunately a person with whom it would be 
impossible to remonstrate . . . . a person of very violent behaviour 
and a deep cause of anxiety to her father, who is a certain well-known 
barrister of the name of Bruce Blundell——” 

“ What!” shouted Mr. Brasthwaite. The one word was like the 
sharp, loud crack of a gun. And Mr. Spryggyns retreated a step or 
two quickly. 

“Have you—have you been daring to speak of Miss Blundell all 
this while, sir?” He glared at Mr. Spryggyns as he spoke with 
such an amazed, indignant face that Mr. Spryggyns instinctively 
glanced around him for help. 

“My dear sir .. . . the Parade ... .. the people....” 

“‘)——n the Parade and the people too! How dare you mention 
that lady’s name in the way you have done! Do you know of whom 
you are talking sir !—of a lady who is as likely to pass herself off as 
anybody’s wife as I am to stand by calmly and hear her accused of it ? 
Tam that lady’s guardian, sir—and her father’s friend—and by George, 
sir, ll pull every man’s nose who dares to so much as mention her 
name above their breaths. Now then—be quick with your explan- 
ations, for I’m not patient when I’m roused, I can tell you, sir—what 
is the cause of this impertinence of yours .... Do you know 


Mr. Spryggyns gasped, and was perhaps about to speak when two 
or three people dashed violently past him—took flying leaps on to 
the beach, and made as quickly as they could for the water-side. 

“Now then stupids!” said Mr. Spryggyns irritably . .. . but 
more people came running up. From north, east and west—from out 
of shops, out of houses... . from out of hired flies... . all 
coming to one place... . A hundred pairs of eyes had seen simul- 
taneously what Mr. Brasthwaite and his bench companions and 
Mr. Spryggyns had been too eagerly engaged in conversation to 
notice. 

A long way out at sea—long, that is, under the circumstances, a 
little boat carrying far too much sail had suddenly capsized in a 
sudden gust of wind and had tumbled an old man, a woman, and a 
child into deep water. 

Mr. Brasthwaite heard this from twenty voices as he flew down to 
the water’s edge—and his boots were kicked off, his coat flung off, and 
his waistcoat, before one could count as many seconds. Nothing—not 
even a dog—could have been quicker. Quick as he was, however, 
Mr. Spryggyns was not very far behind him, though in the water the 
distance widened between them because of Mr. Brasthwaite’s long, 
powerful stroke. 
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The crowd was a useless one; mostly composed of women and 
children. At that part of the Parade there were no boats, and con- 
sequently no boatmen. The only swimmers that had been handy, as 
it were, had been Mr. Brasthwaite and Mr. Spryggyns. A boatman 
had gone into the water after them, but seeing that both the others 
were strong swimmers and far ahead already of him, he had come back. 
One or two men had torn along the beach to the boats, one or two 
for the life-belts. The useless ones, as usual, got in everyone’s way, 
and all talked at once : 

“The boatman’s swimming back.” “No he has just sunk under 
the boat.” “Itsa woman....” “No, its a child....” 
“God bless him! he'll doit....” “Oh! ma! what waves!” 
“ Nonsense—nothing toharm.... ” «What 
is it?” “She's struggling . . . . she’s being sucked under... . ” 
“Mind the rope . ” “And never a single policeman about ! 

. I mean boatman !” .... “There goes a boatnow.... 
Steady .... Steady !” “Now then, lads, all together 

cma That's right; fill her half full of water to begin with . .. . 
Why can things never be decently done in England .... ?” 
“Do hold your row . this “makes me feel 
so faint, Edwin ....” “Then come home, darling.” “.... 
Oh! by Jove! where's the child now... .?” “Where ee: | 


where “There!” “Do keep your mouth shut, Cecilia, 


you'll have the faceache....” “She's lost!” “Oh, gracious 
heavenly powers . .. .!” “There goes alife-belt ....” “ What 
did he do that for ” “Gentlemen find it handy coming 
back ....” “Idon’tsee the oldman!” “Oh! Mr. Boatman, I 
do feel so terrified .... Do tell me they’re all safe.” “Hope so, 
mum.” “Qh! they’re all right enough... .” “Johnny! Take your 
feet off that wet seaweed .... And your new boots on....!” 
“How funny their heads look bobbing about....” “He's 
got her. ...” “Oh, thank God! Thank God ....” “Brave 
fellows ....” “They’re all right now!” “Hope so! You 
see the old man caught hold of the keel of the boat when they 
capsized .... used to it, perhaps! and so he grabbed hold of 
the first thing; but the woman and the child lost their heads and 
drifted. There’s a frightful current out there.” “ Boat has picked 
up the old man.” “Boat’ll bring them all back now. Do shut your 
mouth, Cecilia!” “By George! what a jump it was!” “ Yes, takes 
it quite out of a fellah . . ” “Qh, these things are constantly 
occurring ....” “ Do talk about what you understand. I tell 
you the bowsprit isn’t a mast at all.” “T say itis.’ 


In the midst of life Miss Blundell had been nearer death 
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than the idle talkers on the beach had perhaps imagined. She knew 
as much of swimming, as a means of preserving life in any sudden 
emergency, as is possible to be learned during a course of six or seven 
flounderings and splashings about a swimming-bath, in a convenient 
bathing-dress. But when she found herself in the mighty grasp of the 
sea, with a volume of water beneath, around, and swelling above her, 
she only remembered two things : one was to grasp hold of her sister ; 
the other, not to struggle. The child unfortunately did struggle des- 
perately in her terror. For once darling Bab’s voice was powerless. 
A wave of relentless water came straight at them, slapped them full 
in the face, and when it had passed, Bab and her darling were wide 
apart. Then she lost heart and struggled—struggled to reach her 
darling—not to save her, but to die with her. Then she went under 
water, and rose, with such frantic clinging to life that she would still 
try to save herself if not the child also, and she struck out feebly once 
more. But her strength was too small. Death came very near.... 
She felt the shadow of his wings upon her... . and there came into 
her head confused thoughts of “those things which she had left 
undone, and those things which she ought not to have done. 
But thou, O Lord 


And then she heard a voice along the surface of the water, “ Hold 
on! hold on! Don’t struggle... .” 

How long indeed a time passed between the sound of that voice 
and the feel of the strong arm that grasped her and dragged her back 
to life again, she knew not. But she remembered her little darling, 
and she gasped, “ Baby . . . . go to baby.” 

Mr. Brasthwaite, however, knew that Mr. Spryggyns had. made 
as straight as he could for the child, and the boat too. One glance 
from any experienced eye could tell that the tall, strong swimmer, 
who had made for the lady, was well able to manage his business 
single-handed. 

“‘She’s safe,” said he, spluttering; and now that he had heard 
Miss Blundell’s voice, and knew that life was in her, quite enjoying 
himself. ‘ Lean on my shoulder ; don’t be afraid. Let yourself go ; 
we're all right now.” 


“ Good gracious! It was that Mrs. Spryggyns.” 

“ And that short dark man is her husband, and that the child 

“No,no! The tall man is Spryggyns. The one that landed her.” 

“One would think you were talking of a salmon. Spryggyns is 
the one that saved the child.” 

“T tell you it isn’t.” 

“T say it is.” 
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Meanwhile those who did not content themselves with mere looking 
on and talking, had conveyed the exhausted woman and child to the 
hotel opposite. At first there had been some hesitation. Hadn’t 
the lady better be taken home at once? But thereupon Mr. 
Brasthwaite had roared out a few decided instructions that admitted 
of noreply. He knew well what must be the resources of such a home 
as Miss Blundell’s present one, and moreover, now that his heart’s 
datling, and her heart’s darling, were safe in his care and couldn’t 
help themselves, he did not feel at all disposed to let them go from it. 

He and Mr. Spryggyns soon put themselves into dry clothing and 
were none the worse for their bath, and very much the better for a 
certain hearty shake of the hands that said a great deal. 

“Tl tell you frankly how it is,” said Mr. Brasthwaite. “It was 
her father’s wish nearly as much as mine that I should have a nearer 
and a dearer right than that of guardian to protect Miss Blundell and 
her sister. . . . but she was not of the same way of thinking, and 
I remained only her very sincere and devoted friend. Since then I 

‘had the great unhappiness to drop her little sister—that is more 
than two years ago—out of a swing, and it was at first feared that 
she would be a cripple for life. In the intensity of her grief Miss 
Blundell swore she would never willingly speak to me again. This 
explanation will account to you for my great heat... . a little while 
ago... . When.... Well... . we began our acquaintance very 
violently, but I trust, Mr. Spryggyns, that we may be good friends for 
many years to come... . your conduct was so generous. . . . 80 
manly.” 

“T assure you, sir... . I am very sorry to have appeared so 
intrusive. . . . andI very much regret. ...that....er....” 

“Certainly there is a mystery somewhere, isn’t there? Somebody 
must have begun talking some mischievous nonsense of some sort. 
And you may be sure I shall thoroughly sift the matter. I shall 
remain at Seaweed until the whole thing is cleared up.” 

There was a considerable pause. 

“My dear sir,” began Mr. Spryggyns presently. “Did you ever 
live for any time at a small seaside town, such as this? A nice dull 
healthy little spot with a sandy soil—a church or a chapel to every 
five houses, and a prayer meeting in the Town Hall to exorcise 
the Devil whenever ‘the great Dance’ or ‘the little Prance’ come 
down to give a very mild and adapted version of their entertainments 
to the five or six wicked ones in the place ?” 

“ Well—no!” said Mr. Brasthwaite with a smile. 

“Then I have, And my advice is, don’t attempt to sift anything 
at all! Talk they must. Talk they will. ...anddo! The more 
you sift the more they’ll talk. 
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“Tf you think it worth while to divert their attention from the 
young ladies, you could send up to snug, secret London for half a 
hundred white cats and let them loose one night in the town. Or 
you could advertise in the Seaweed Gazette that the great ‘ Popple- 
orum Jig has come, and will be on the Pier on Tuesdays and Fridays.’ 
It takes very little to amuse them, really it does. . . .” 

Mr. Brasthwaite smiled again. “It appears though, to me, Mr. 
Spryggyns,” said he, “ that you were not yourself always so superior 
to idle talk as you seem to be now.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spryggyns wearily, “I live here with some 
relations for very nearly three months in the year: and you see I am 
completely demoralised.” 

The two gentlemen laughed heartily and were fast becoming good 
friends when a waiter came in to say that Miss Blundell desired to 
see Mr. Brasthwaite if he would oblige her by going upstairs. . . . 

“Miss Blundell wishes to see me,” repeated he, turning so white 
with emotion that Mr. Spryggyns walked away to the window in 
sheer pity. 

“You'll excuse me for one moment, will you not ?” 

“Oh, pray don’t mind me,” said Mr. Spryggyns. 


Mr. Brasthwaite, when he stood face to face with his darling Bab, 
—for she was just as dear to him, and dearer than she was to baby— 
had no words to say what was in his heart; and neither had Miss 
Blundell. But she gave him both her hands, and a look so glorious 
that none were necessary; and they stood silent awhile, hand in 
hand. They heard the ticking of the clock, the noise of the waves 
beating on the shingle in the distance—and baby’s sweet, regular 
little snore, for she lay fast asleep in bed. 

The silence grew intolerable, and Bab spoke : 

“Mr. Brasthwaite, I ought to thank you for saving my life——” 

“Why so? You had nothing to do with it. A man generally 
tries to save what he has most precious in the world from destruction ; 
and though you will have nothing to say to me, Miss Bab... . 
that does not prevent my love for you being my most precious 
possession.” 

“Mr. Brasthwaite, I said I would never speak to you again; 
didn’t I?” 

“You did,” said he gently. 

“And I have been so hard for two years, pretending to keep a 
vow; but when my mouth was full of water, I could gurgle out to 
you fast enough, couldn’t I?” 

“You gurgled about baby. But I knew she was in safe hands.” 

Miss Blundell drooped her head. She knew she must speak first 
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of what lay at both their hearts. He had asked her three times 
before to be his wife; how could he divine now that she was willing 
to follow him to the other end of the globe? Perhaps it was he 
who was not now willing! There was another trying silence, during 
which Mr. Brasthwaite unclasped her hands. But she did not take 
them away; and presently she looked up with so sweet a face, so 
wistful an expression, and so lovely a blush, that he very suddenly, 
yet very gently, clasped her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Are you coming down to Brasthwaite to me.... you and 
baby ?” said he quickly. 

“What a fool I have been . . . . haven’t 1?” 

“T won't be so rude as to contradict you, my beauty . . . . Bab, 
are you serious. ...? Think well. ... For God’s sake don’t 
let yourself mistake a momentary emotion for any dearer, lasting 
feeling.” 

“So you won’t take me on the chance?” said she, smiling; but 
the smile was tender. 

“Yes .... I think I will,” said he. 


Mr. Brasthwaite did not let loose any white cats on the town of 
Seaweed ; neither did he advertise the arrival of the great “ Poppleorum 


Jig” in the Seaweed Gazette; but he found an ardent friend in 
Mr. Spryggyns. 

“Yes .... ” he said, not once, but daily to some one or other. 
“Yes, I'm going down to see my friends, the Brasthwaites, directly. 
They come from Algiers. They went there for the little sister who 
is delicate, you know. Charmingchild! Great friends... . always 
exchanging postage-stamps and crests... . Brasthwaite Park— 
splendid place; avenue three-quarters of a mile long. Richest man 
in Hillshire . . . . owns half the county. ... Her father... .? 
Her father was the Rector of Brasthwaite. Wonderful genius... . 
no good to his family, though ... . very affectionate, but self- 
absorbed. . . . Died very poor.... Gifted? .... Yes! The 
lady wouldn’t have him at first.... Fancy! wouldn’t have 
Brasthwaite of Brasthwaite. Wouldn’t speak for ever so long. Then 
found out in the midst of the ocean that they couldn’t live without 
one another. Mouths full of water .... hearts full of love. 
Happiest pair on earth now!” 


“You remember that very elegant young woman that we... . 
people—used to call—a—Mrs. Spryggyns?” 
“Yes ... . she wasn’t, after all, they say.” 
She has—she married a very wealthy man.... 
a Mr. Brasenose . . . .” 
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“No—no. . . . Braddlestone, wasn’t it?” 

“Ah! Braddlestone. ... Well, they’ve gone to live abroad, 
because his aunt is in delicate health... .” 

“Oh! is thatit ....2? I heard that her father didn’t approve 
of the match—he had a title in view for her. But there is many a 
titled husband that couldn’t lay a stone terrace nearly two miles long 
at her feet like this common man can.” 

“A stone terrace two miles long!” 

“So they say .... You think it seems long?” 

“Well... . they do say you should ‘only believe half that you 
see, and nothing that you hear !’” 











Richelien. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


At the beginning of Alfred de Vigny’s stirring and brilliant 
romance, ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ the old Marshal Bassompierre is represented as 
giving his views upon the new state of things that he finds arisen in 
France. Some one asks his opinion upon some action of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and he replies: 


“How can I understand anything of the new rule under which France 
lives? Old brothers-in-arms of the late king cannot talk the language of 
the new Court—nor can the new Court comprehend ours. What am I 
saying? There is no such thing as talking in this wretched country— 
for every one is afraid to speak before the Cardinal. That puffed-up vassal 
looks on us as old family portraits—every now and then from one of these 
portraits he takes away a head, but, happily, the motto remains. Yes, we 
are all of us in the way—the minutes that we have left to live are jealously 
counted, and the hour-glass is shaken to hasten them.” 


A little later on, Bassompierre gives a sketch of what the time of 
his youth was like. The class to which he belonged were loyal 
subjects of the King, but felt that each of them was by right of birth 
absolute ruler of his own lands. The great families which it was 
the Cardinal’s object to destroy, held their place at Court by the 
weight of their own dignity—and their position was explained in 
the saying, “ Prince ne daigne, Rohan je suis.” The King himself 
wrote to one of the nobles, “L’argent n’est pas chose commune 
entre gentilshommes comme yous et moi.” Here one of the company 
interrupts Bassompierre by observing that this magnificent indepen- 
dence had led to civil wars and to such revolts as Montmorenci’s. 


“These revolts and wars, sir,” answers the Marshal, “had no effect on 
the constitution of the State, and could no more upset the throne than 
a duel could. Not one of the great party chiefs but would have laid his 
victory at the King’s feet in the event of success, knowing well that all his 
fellows would abandon an enemy of the legitimate sovereign. It was 
against a faction, not against sovereign authority, that arms were taken 
up. What have you accomplished in destroying us? You have broken 
the supports of the throne, and you have nothing to put in their place. 
I have no doubt that the Cardinal-Duke will carry out his design in full. 
The great nobles will leave and lose their estates, and losing them will 
lose their power. Already the Court has become a hall of office-seekers— 
later on it will be a mere antechamber filled with the King’s followers 
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and dependents. In the beginning great names will exalt low offices, 
but there will be a terrible reaction, and the low offices will degrade the 
great names. The nobles will exist only by virtue of the charges com- 
mitted to them, and if the —* on whom they will have lost their 
influence, choose to rise in revolt . 


Here the Marshal is again interrupted in the midst of a prophecy 
most effectively put into his mouth. Whether any man of those times 
was really far-sighted enough to discern the probable future effect of 
Richelieu’s policy, may well be doubted. It may perhaps safely be 
taken for granted that Richelieu himself had no suspicion that he 
was laying the way for the overthrow of the monarchy. His efforts 
for the glory and aggrandisement of France, which of course included 
his own, might be compared to the work of a builder, who should add 
story after story to a house, without looking well to its foundations, 
until the fabric became top-heavy and needed only a few blows from 
a pickaxe to overthrow it. 

The character of Cardinal Richelieu has been viewed and repre- 
sented in almost every possible light. He has been described as an 
ardent patriot, as a mean and selfish schemer, as a man of austere 
life, as a reckless libertine, as a tyrant of overpowering will and 
energy, and as the mere instrument of a crafty Capuchin monk. 
As yet no one has denied that he possessed a certain amount of 
talent, but we live in an age of historical surprises, and we shall 
perhaps learn some day that the great Cardinal was little better than 
an idiot. 

Before looking at some of the chief facts in Richelieu’s reign over 
France—one might almost say over Europe—it may be worth while 
to see what kind of life it was that flourished in France when he 
made himself practically its king. 

In most people’s imagination a certain halo of romance naturally 
attaches itself to a past time in which there was much splendour and 
magnificence, and we are perhaps too apt to forget that if in such a 
time there was an almost fabulous brilliancy which people in these 
days no longer aim at, there were also a squalor and degradation 
which it is difficult to realise. Novelists and poets have shown us 
the dazzling side of the time in which Richelieu was the central 
figure of France, and they have shown us also something of the 
miserable intriguing which constantly agitated the Court; but with 
a sense of artistic fitness, they have not brought to light the degra- 
dation and brutality which existed in the highest places. Cingq- 
Mars, the chivalrous hero of De Vigny’s charming novel, seems 
very much the reverse of chivalrous as he appears in Tallemant 
des Réaux’s pages; and in the same pages the romantic story of 
Buckingham’s devotion to the Queen of France, some leading in- 
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cidents of which the great Dumas has put into his novel the ‘ Three 
Musketeers,’ becomes singularly vulgar and unpleasant. Nor is 
one’s idea of the great Cardinal himself exalted by learning that he 
was in the habit of beating his captain of the guards when displeased 
with him, although it seems to be true that the King had the same 
weakness. In the words and actions of the people of that time, from 
the highest to the lowest, there was a grossness which happily is now 
almost inconceivable. Of the brutality of the period a striking 
instance is found in the history of the death of Concini, Marshal 
D’Ancre, who was assassinated on the bridge of the Louvre, in the 
days when Richelieu was nothing greater than Bishop of Lugon and 
a Secretary of State. Five gentlemen who, or some of whom let us 
hope, believed that they had the King’s authority for what they did, 
fell upon the Marshal, then in the zenith of power and honour, as he 
crossed the bridge. Their names were Duhallier, Perray, Guichau- 
mont, Morsains and Le Buisson. Five pistol-shots were fired at 
Marshal D’Ancre, three of which hit him—one between the eyes, 
one in the throat, and one below the ear. A sixth person, Sarroque, 
who had previously offered to kill the Marshal unaided, stabbed him 
in the side, and a seventh struck him twice on the neck with a sword. 
Others gave him needless blows after he was dead. Vitri, brother of 
Duhallier, cried “ Vive le Roi!” triumphantly, as soon as he saw that 
Marshal D’Ancre was dead. Sarroque carried the Marshal’s sword 
to the King, who made him a present of it, and Duhallier in his 
latter days boasted of having shot the Marshal, and said that he had 
never felt any scruple or remorse for having done so. In the reign 
of the next king, Louis XIV., a portrait of Vitri was made, and 
beneath it were written these words : “ He was for a long time Captain 
of the Guard to the late king, Louis XIII., who found him useful in 
suppressing a threatened civil war, by setting him on to attack 
Marshal D’Ancre This incomparable stroke of justice on the 
part of that great Prince, will always testify that he was divinely in- 
spired for the health of his State and the repose of his subjects.” It 
was a queer kind of repose that one of his subjects got by means of 
three pistol-balls and several stabs ; but fortunately for the memory 
of Louis XIIL., it does not seem by any means certain that he had com- 
manded the death of Marshal D’Ancre, while it is tolerably certain that 
the event caused him some misery throughout his life. What marks 
the hideous savagery which went hand in hand with the barbarous mag- 
nificence of the age, is the sequel of this abominable murder. Archers 
were sent to search the Marshal’s house, where they found his widow. 
They found and took away various jewels which she had concealed, 
and left her so destitute that she had to borrow what she could from 
her son, who had been made a prisoner elsewhere, before she could go 
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out into the streets. This wretched son was horribly ill-treated by 
his guard. The Queen presently sent for him, gave him sweet- 
meats, and asked him to dance to her. In the evening the Marshal’s 
great offices and small possessions—down to a velvet cloak—were 
divided among the nobles who had compassed or accomplished his 
death. 

What was Richelieu’s blame in this business is a matter which 
polemical historians might, if they liked, discuss for ever. All that. 
seems surely known concerning him with regard to this detestable 
business is that he received information of the intended assassination 
the night before it took place—that when he got the news he 
said to his dean: “ There is no hurry, I will sleep upon this matter,” 
—and that he slept upon it so effectually, that the next day the 
Marshal D’Ancre, the founder of Richelieu’s fortune, was as we 
have seen most foully murdered. Brienne relates that the news was 
brought to him at eleven o’clock at night, and that the information 
was so precise and particular that he ought at once to have accepted 
it as a revelation from one of the conspirators, and at once to have. 
acted upon it. But it does not appear that there was any really 
valid reason for his accepting the information as being true. 
Brienne, however, thinks that the Cardinal. was to blame, and details. 


a conversation which he had on the subject with his father the elder 
Brienne. 


“Having asked him,” he writes, “what he thought of the Bishop of 
Lucon’s conduct on this occasion, he replied that the thing spoke for 
itself and needed no commentary. ‘Is it a fact, sir,’ I said, ‘ that Cardinal 
Richelieu was not sorry to be quit of the Marshal D’Ancre?’ ‘Can you 
doubt it?’ he replied—‘ the Cardinal knew well enough what was going 
to happen. De Luynes’ (De Luynes was the King’s favourite at the 
time of Concini’s death)—‘ De Luynes, who made himself Constable of 
France before he had fleshed his sword on anything more formidable than 
stags and wild boars, gave no disquietude to Richelieu; but as long as 
Concini lived Richelieu would never have been Prime Minister, and the 
Marshal, you may be sure, would never have given him the Cardinal’s 
hat. To gain his ends he was obliged to allow the death of his protector, 
whose hour had indeed come, and although according to the rules of friend- 
ship and of Christianity the Cardinal’s action was hardly justifiable, yet. 
in compliance with the maxims of Machiavelli and of political wisdom, 
I think it was well designed, though I cannot say that I approve of it.’” 


M. Barriere, the accomplished editor of Brienne’s memoirs, has on 
the conversation just related the following note: 


“Without accepting lightly Brienne’s conjectures on a subject of so 
much interest, one may see that there are things which appear to make 
these conjectures plausible. One must remark in the first place that the 
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elder Brienne, one of the Ministers who were immediately recalled by 
Louis XIII. after the death of Concini, was perhaps better informed than 
any one else as to the intrigues of the day, and that he was even sup- 
posed to be the author of the official account of the Marshal’s death.” 


These two arguments are not perhaps of the highest value. It 
might even be supposed that a Minister recalled immediately after 
such an assassination and presumably employed to write a history of 
it, would be willing to give as much blame to Richelieu, and as 
little to the King as possible. However, “in the second place,” says 
M. Barriére, “one must note what Marshal D’Estrées says, in his 
memoirs, of the beginning of Richelieu’s career : 


“He had not long been a Secretary of State before he was regarded 
as a man of uncommon talent, and of extraordinary merit—a circumstance 
which soon raised jealous feelings in Marshal D’Ancre.” 


Richelieu was not slow to perceive this, and has said in his 
memoirs that from that time he could no longer count on the good 
will of Marshal D’Ancre. “ But,” continues M. Barriere, “ what is 
worthy of great consideration is the message sent by Richelieu to De 
Luynes three days before the assassination of Concini.” This message 
was given by Richelieu’s brother-in-law to the King’s favourite, for 
the ear of the King, and was to the effect that Richelieu was his 
Majesty’s most devoted servant. Whether it is of the importance 
that the editor of Brienne attaches to it may perhaps bedoubted. On 
the one hand it may be suggested that, taken together with Richelieu’s 
passiveness as to Concini’s murder, it goes to prove that, as the elder 
Brienne says, Richelieu, being “a politic gentleman,” was not sorry 
to get his benefactor out of the way; on the other hand, it may be 
said that the two matters had no connection, that Richelieu’s profes- 
sion of fidelity to the King had no absolutely special object, and that 
he was not to be blamed for taking no immediate action on receipt 
of intelligence which might or might not be true. So far asI can 
see, there is no irrefragable evidence to be brought forward for either 
view, and if we are to accept the darker suggestion, we must re~ 
member that life was held cheaper in those days than it was in the 
wild days of the far West in America, and that it was only the exalted 
position of Concini which raised to importance a deed which was 
characteristic of the time. The King himself lived in such constant 
suspicion and dread for his life that elaborate ceremonies were gone 
through before he could eat anything that was served for his meals. 
His knives, forks, and spoons were kept in a coffer, locked with a 
padlock, to prevent the chance of their being poisoned, and his meat 
had to be tasted by the officers of his household before he ate it 
himself. Together with the barbarity of manners and the ignorance 
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that prevailed, there naturally went the blindest superstition—Louis 
XIII. fled from the castle of Ecouen because he thought he encoun- 
tered Montmorenci’s ghost in one of the corridors, and on the birth 
of Louis XIV., Richelieu, at the Queen’s request, sent for Campanella 
to draw his horoscope. The Abbé Arnauld writes with the utmost 
gravity of a man who possessed a charm against swords and bullets, 
and who, his death being desired by certain soldiers of a party 
opposite to his, had to be killed with a blow from the butt of a gun. 
That a wizard who can command charms against steel and lead, but 
is powerless to resist the wooden butt of a gun, must be an un- 
commonly stupid fellow, does not seem to have occurred to the 
superstitious bigots of the time. There seems no reason to suppose 
that in the matter of superstition Richelieu was ahead of his time, 
or that when he permitted the execution of Urbain Grandier, he 
did not believe him to be a wizard and a soldier of Satan. 

Tt was then in the midst of a hopelessly blind and brutal society, 
at a time when crimes of the gravest character were constantly com- 
mitted with impunity, when a barbaric splendour and a hypocritical 
affectation of chivalry were contrasted with the foulest manners and 
the darkest morals, that Armand Du Plessis, Cardinal Richelieu, was 
born. He was the third son of Francis Du Plessis, a gentleman of 
noble birth. Armand was born on the 5th of September, 1585. He 
was educated in Poitou, and afterwards at the colleges of Navarre and 
of Lisieux. It is said that when he was at the Sorbonne, he dedi- 
cated his thesis to Henry IV., with a letter, in which he promised if 
he should ever obtain office to serve the King faithfully. His elder 
brother’s resignation of the bishopric of Lugon left it open to Armand, 
and in 1607 he went to Rome to be consecrated. There is an 
anecdote preserved that he deceived the Pope as to his age, and 
having gained his object asked absolution for the falsehood, at which 
the Pope said, “ Questo giovane sara un gran furbo.” 

Armand appears to have attended zealously enough to his eccle- 
siastical duties until the assembly of the States-General in 1614, when 
he appeared as deputy of the clergy of Poitou. Being deputed to 
made an address to the King, he complained that churchmen were 
too seldom called to the councils of their sovereign—and with either 
singular pedantry, or a singular sense of humour, he appealed to 
the example of the Druids to show what excellent statesmen priests 
could be. At the end of his speech he praised the wisdom of the 
young king in leaving the management of the state in the hands of 
the Queen-Mother, a daring stroke of a policy which he afterwards 
reversed. 

This may be a convenient occasion for seeing more particularly 
what extremely different views have been entertained by different 
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people of Richelieu’s character and career. Mr. Bridges in his ad- 
mirable work, ‘ France under Richelieu and Colbert,’ says of him : 


“The helpless confusion produced by an incompetent administration 
prepared the way for him. Louis XIII. not void of insight, not without 
a sense of duty, but kind, melancholy, frivolous, pietistic, equally unam- 
bitious, and incapable of power, handed over the helm to the man whose 
fitness it is his great credit to have recognised, and from 1618 to 1642 
Richelieu was the sole dictator of France. His European policy was 
animated by the same wise spirit, conservative and yet progressive, that 
moulded his policy at home.” 


Later on, Mr. Bridges goes on to speak of those great nobles whom 
Bassompierre celebrates in De Vigny’s ‘Cinq-Mars.’ “ In the prose- 
cution of his trenchant and destructive policy,” says the writer, 


“he was singularly aided by the contemptible character of the men 
with whom he had to deal. At the death of Henry IV., in 1610, the 
great princes of the kingdom advanced formidable claims to partition 
the government of the kingdom among themselves, and to found an 
hereditary oligarchy after the English or Venetian type. Disastrous 
as concession to their claim would have been, the ambition that prompted 
them was in no way strange. What was strange and more than usually 
despicable was, that they should so readily have consented to barter their 
claims for money. The feeble Ministers of the first years of Louis XIIL., 
in order to carry on the King’s government at all, were forced to dis- 
sipate the resources which the wisdom of Sully had economised. The 
first princes of France—men like the Prince of Condé or the Count of 
Soissons—took large sums in cash, or pensions of £20,000 a year, as the 
price for which they could consent to abstain from troubling the peace 
of the kingdom. And this was a fair sample of their political morality. 
Every virtue except that of personal courage seemed to have utterly 
deserted them. In statesmanlike views, in the sympathies of the citizen, 
in the elementary sense of patriotism owned by the starving and illiterate 
peasant, they were utterly wanting. They were always ready to barter 
away their country’s freedom to the Spaniard—and to barter it away at 
a very low price. There was but one way of dealing with such men. 
If France was to be governed by a strong hand these men must be crushed 
with an iron heel. The eighteen years of Richelieu’s dictatorship are 
occupied with a perpetual series of mischievous conspiracies against the 
King’s government and of treasonable negotiations with Spain, in which 
the Montmorencis, the Condés, the Soissons, the Epernons, were the chief 
traitors. Richelieu’s course was wise, merciful, and inflexibly severe. He 
struck the chief traitors and them alone.” 


In what Mr. Bridges here says there is much truth, but at the 
same time it is to be remembered that besides the chief traitors there 
were plenty of people whose deaths would not make any stir, and 
that after one of Gaston d’Orléans’s revolts so much severity was 
exercised that the Intendant of Champagne went by the name of 
Le Bourreau du Cardinal. It may also be noted as an instance of the 
universal terror which the Cardinal’s despotic rule inspired, that 
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on a certain occasion Marshal D’Estrées, being in command of the 
army of T'réves, heard that a packet had been sent from the Court to 
his lieutenants. _No sooner did he learn this than he jumped to the 
conclusion that the packet contained his death-warrant, and made 
the best of his way into Germany, whence he was recalled by the 
Cardinal, who it is said did not seem ill-pleased with this tribute to 
the terror of his name. 
Isaac D’Israeli says of Richelieu that he 


“was the greatest of statesmen, if he who maintains himself by the 
greatest power is necessarily the greatest Minister. He was called the 
‘King of the King.’ After having long tormented himself and France, 
he left a great name and a great empire—both alike the victims of 
splendid ambition. He had a heartlessness in his conduct, which obstructed 
by no relentings those remorseless decisions which made him terrible, 
The sinister means he practised, and the political deceptions he contrived, 
do not yield in subtilty to the dark grandeur of his ministerial character.” 


And another writer who wrote a life of Richelieu, says with an 
amusing dogmatism : 


“He saw that whilst the King was so young it would be better to act 
in conjunction with his mother than with him: he foresaw the period 
of the King’s manhood, when he might make him his principal machine. 
Gratitude to his first benefactress, affection for the King, or love of 
country, never influenced him, because he never felt them. The grandeur, 
power, and wealth of Armand Du Plessis were his objects, and if he 


chanced to benefit either King, Queen, or State, it was to serve his own 
paramount interests.” 


To go into the various estimates formed of Richelieu by French 
writers of his own and of later ages, would be a very long task; and 
we may return to his political career, which may be said to have 
definitely begun after the assassination of Concini, whose disappearance 
detracted greatly from the power of the Queen-Mother. The Queen- 
Mother after this event retired to Blois, while Richelieu went first 
to Lugon, and afterwards to Avignon, where he composed a curious 
book called ‘The Perfection of the Christian.’ In 1619 the Queen- 
Mother made her escape from Blois, and was met by the Duke 
D’Epernon, who conducted her to Angouléme. De Luynes, the 
King’s favourite, was for at once sending an armed force against 
Angouléme, when Richelieu emerged from his real or feigned retire- 
ment to offer his services to bring about a reconciliation, which he 
effected. In 1622 De Luynes died, and in the same year Richelieu 
obtained the Cardinal’s hat. Assoon as he had béen invested with his 
robes, he flung himself at the feet of the Queen-Mother, exclaiming : 
“This purple, which I owe to your Majesty, will serve to remind me 
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perpetually of the solemn vow I have made to spill my blood, if need 
be, in your service.” Soon afterwards the Queen-Mother strongly 
advocated Richelieu’s admission to the Council—the King replied to 
her arguments, “I know him better than you do, Madam—he is a 
man of measureless ambition.” The new Cardinal was however 
admitted, with an absurd proviso that he should do no more than 
offer his opinion on the matters under discussion. Richelieu’s genius 
found an early opportunity for asserting itself in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Valteline, which, having risen over the head of Vieu- 
ville, who was before his admission to the Council at the head of 
affairs, he took into his own hands. The possession of the Valteline 
by Spanish troops, in affording to Spain a free passage from Italy 
to Germany, gave Spain an immense power, which Richelieu deter- 
mined to crush with the same “iron heel” that he applied to the— 
feudal nobles in France. The Cardinal sent De Cceuvres to raise 
levies of Grisons and Swiss against the Spanish arms—and in carry- 
ing out his design, to pursue which to its end would take too long, 
he found himself in opposition to the head of the religion to which 
he belonged, inasmuch as he was obliged to soothe and encourage the 
followers of the reformed faith. There was a grim humour in 
the way in which he asserted himself, and his intention to do what 
he thought best, to the Pope’s legate. The legate observed that the 
Cardinal must be much embarrassed by the question of a war made 
by a Catholic prince, practically against the Pope himself (the 
Spaniards had some time before nominally given over the Valteline 
to the Pope). “No,” said Richelieu, “the Pope gave me authority 
when I became Secretary of State to do and say all, in safety of 
conscience, for the good of the State.” “But,” said the legate, “if 
it came to assisting heretics?” ‘ My authority will stretch to that,” 
replied Richelieu. The Cardinal became not unnaturally extremely 
unpopular with a certain party in France in consequence of this 
business—and they called him by such names as the Pontiff of the 
Calvinists, the Cardinal of La Rochelle, and the Patriarch of the 
Atheists. While with one hand he seemed to be assisting the 
Huguenots against the Pope, with the other he appeared to be sup- 
porting the Roman Catholic religion by furthering a marriage 
between Louis XIII.’s sister, Henrietta Maria, and King Charles 
I. of England. Aubery, one of his biographers, says that among the 
arguments he brought forward for this was, “that it being be- 
sides necessary to quell the insolence of the Huguenots, this marriage 
would be an excellent thing, as it would prevent the King of Great 
Britain from giving them help, and might persuade him to send 
ships to reduce La Rochelle to submission.” It was not long after 
this that one of Gaston d’Orléans’s plots broke out. Monsieur, as he 
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was always called, had been irritated against the King and the Car- 
dinal by Colonel d’Ornano, whom Richelieu promptly clapped into 
the Bastille ; and soon afterwards Chalais, the Master of the Wardrobe, 
proposed to Monsieur, with the easy morality of the time, that he, 
Chalais, should assassinate Richelieu and fly to Holland, to wait for 
the King’s pardon. The conspiracy, however, was discovered, and 
Chalais was executed. 

The next important affair which engaged the Cardinal, after what 
seems the perfectly just execution of Chalais, was the siege of La 
Rochelle, the stronghold in France of the Huguenot party, and a 
place which might be called a separate kingdom within the kingdom 
of France. In the affair of La Rochelle, Buckingham most un- 
wisely pitted himself against the great Cardinal, who, it may be 
noted, had a strong personal dislike to him. There is a curious story 
to the effect that this dislike began when the Cardinal addressed a 
letter somewhat unceremoniously to the Duke, and the Duke replied 
to him in the same fashion. There may have been other and 
stronger causes. Buckingham was avowedly in love with Louis 
XTII.’s Queen, and according to some writers the Cardinal’s constant 
opposition to, and thwarting of, the Queen, was the result of rejected 
love. As to this there is a somewhat amusing story which seems to be 
tolerably authentic, but which Michelet dismisses in a few contemp- 
tuous words as a stupid and incredible tale, giving reasons which 
are perhaps neither better nor worse than those of most historians 
for rejecting a circumstance which it does not suit their purpose to 
accept. The story is preserved by Brienne, who lived rather nearer 
to the Cardinal’s time than Michelet, and who was therefore per- 
haps less capable of giving a judgment unprejudiced by any close 
knowledge of the facts. It is to this effect: Madame de Chevreuil 
said one day to the Queen that the Cardinal was so desperately in 
love with her that there was nothing he would not do for her. 
“For instance,’ she added, “shall I make him come here some 
evening dressed like a mountebank? shall I make him dance a 
saraband in that costume? I am sure he will do so if you wish it.” 
“What nonsense!” said the Queen, and in the lightness of her 
heart added, “ Yes, do make him do that.” Accordingly, Richelieu 
came dressed in green velvet hose—with silver bells tied to his 
garters—and with castanets in his hands. He danced his saraband, 
which was watched from behind a curtain by Boccan, Vautier and 
Beringhen. When the room was cleared he made his declaration to 
the Queen, who treated it as if it were part of the joke, and from 
that moment dated his animosity to her. It does no doubt at first 
sound incredible that the great Cardinal Richelieu—the shaker of 
the earth—should have stooped to so ludicrous an exhibition, but the 
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fact is not out of keeping with the brutal and frivolous meanness of 
the time. That it was not, as has been said, in itself impossible, is 
shown by Richelieu’s patronage of buffoonery in others, and especially 
in a certain Boisrobert—a clever fellow who became a kind of Court 
jester to the Cardinal, and who was one of the first members of 
the French Academy. Of this man Mr. Walter Besant, who has 
written an admirable sketch of him in his ‘ French Humonurists,’ says : 


“Great in his buffooneries, great in his flatteries, great in his vices, 
he was, perhaps, greater than all in his utter and absolute freedom from 
any one of those qualities which ordinarily go to make a man respected. 
Their absence it is which calls for the world’s admiration in Francois le 
Metel de Boisrobert.” 


It was after this amusing rascal had taken to the profession of 
holy orders—for which he was most grossly unfit—that he at- 
tracted the attention of Richelieu, whom as long as the Cardinal 
lived he served as a paid buffoon. When Richelieu was wearied with 
long deliberations on state affairs he would say, “ Send for Boisrobert 
—I want to be made to laugh.” And on the duty of making the 
Cardinal laugh with his wonderful powers of mimicry and invention, 
Boisrobert expended talents which were certainly of the highest 
order. To Boisrobert, however, rather than to the Cardinal himself, 
belongs the credit of having instituted the French Academy, which 
grew out of a weekly meeting of certain second-rate poets. Of the 
names of these, the first members of what is now a great and power- 
ful society, that of Boisrobert himself is the only one generally known. 
The others were called Conrart, Godeau, Gombaut, Girart, Hubert, 
Cerisy, Malleville, and Serisay. 

Boisrobert seems to have been uncommonly proud of his share in 
founding the Academy, though he probably little guessed to what it 
would grow, and though he did a good turn to many incompetent 
acquaintances of his by getting them elected to this elevated society. 
He perhaps deserved in one sense a better fate than that which fell 
to him, for he seems to have possessed a humour curiously like that 
of Falstaff. Those who care to do so, can verify this resem- 
blance by reference to the book from which I have already quoted. 
One of his practical jokes which amused the Cardinal was, if 
not very brilliant in conception, at least very effective in execution. 
Mlle de Gournay, the adopted daughter of Montaigne, and an old 
maid, had produced a book, on the success of which the poet Racan 
intended to congratulate her. His intention being known, two gen- 
tlemen about the Court resolved to call on her, one after the other, 
in the character of Racan. Both were pleasant and courteous, and 
when the second announced himself, on taking his leave, to be Racan, 
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the old lady only said that young men would have their jokes, and 
that she was in any case “glad to have met two such handsome and 
agreeable gentlemen.” No sooner had the second of these agreeable 
gentlemen left Mlle. de Gournay, than the true Racan appeared. 
Mr. Besant writes: ‘ He was neither handsome nor agreeable. More- 
over, he was asthmatic, and was out of breath with the effort of getting 
up the stairs, so that he came in puffing and panting. “Made- 
moiselle,” he said, “excuse my taking a chair, I will tell you in a 
quarter of an hour or so why I came to see you—when I get my 
breath. Why the deuce do you live so high up? Phew—those 
stairs. Mademoiselle, Iam obliged to you for the copy of your book.” 
Mile. de Gournay was offended at this reference to her poverty, and 
turning to her companion—a daughter as she proudly said of Amadis 
Jamyn, page to Ronsard, she said, “ Disabuse this gentleman, Jamyn. 
I have given no copies except to M. Malherbe and M. Racan.” 

“ Racan !—I am Racan.” 

“ Jamyn—be good enough to attend. This is a very pretty story 
is it not? At least the other two were gentlemen. This fellow is a 
mere buffoon.” 

“ Mademoiselle—I am Racan himself.” 

“JT don’t care who you are,” she cried in a rage; “you are the 
greatest fool of the three.” Then he took his own poems and offered 
to recite them, but she raged, and cried “ Thieves!” until he ran away 
as fast as he could. Next day she learned the truth and sent Racan 
an abject apology. Boisrobert used to represent the scene, imitating 
all the people concerned in it, and make not only Richelieu, but 
Racan himself laugh at it. To make up for this, he persuaded the 
Cardinal to give Mlle. de Gournay a pension. Before ending this 
digression, it may be well to say something of the foundation 
of the French Academy, which, as has been said, was greatly due 
to Boisrobert. 

Richelieu’s purpose in founding the Academy is, as Mr. Besant says, 
tolerably clear. 


“Tt was not to purify or even foster literature. It was to bring litera- 
ture within Court influence; to counteract the dangers of the press ; 
to establish a body of men, the ablest writers of their time, who should 
be bound by self-interest to support their existing order. More could 
not be expected of a Minister who preferred his own comedies to those 
of Corneille; and as for the men who were the first Academicians, so 
long as they were respectable it was all he cared for. The real genius 
of the time was not in the Academy at all—it was at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet.” 


Mr. Besant might perhaps have made an exception in favour of 
Boisrobert, but otherwise what he says is obviously true. Hostile 
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biographers of the great Cardinal have compared him to Psaphos of 
Lybia, who taught a number of parrots to say, “Psaphos is a great 
god,” and then letting them loose gained the honours of deity—the 
comparison being made on the ground that Richelieu enjoined every 
new member of the Academy to deliver a discourse in his praise. 
Another and more likely version of the story is that this piece of 
servility was invented by the Academicians, and that Richelieu struck 
it out of their rules. But it is time to return to La Rochelle, at 
which place we last left the Cardinal. 

Without going at length into the somewhat tedious quarrels and 
negotiations which preceded the final siege of La Rochelle, it may be 
said that in 1626 a peace was patched up between the King and the 
Huguenots—a peace which was no doubt approved, for whatever 
purpose, by Richelieu, although when the articles were signed he 
with Rochefoucauld, was carefully absent from the council-chamber. 
It was a peace which had in it no stability, and possibly no one was 
less surprised than Richelieu when, on the Rochellois finding that the 
government forts were not, as they had expected, being destroyed, 
hostilities broke out again, and the people of La Rochelle invited the 
assistance of England. Buckingham, who was then almost as much 
the ruler of England as Richelieu was of France, was willing 
enough, whether or not for the reasons which have been spoken of, 
to give the demanded aid. But Buckingham was no more a match 
for Richelieu than a peacock would be for an eagle. And Bucking- 
ham had no such right-hand man as the Cardinal had in his familiar, 
Father Joseph, the Capuchin—commonly called His Grey Eminence, 
in reference to the grey frock of his order. The movements of the 
English fleet were badly managed from the beginning, and while 
the struggle was yet going on, Buckingham was assassinated by 
Felton. On hearing of this the Cardinal offered terms, which were 
refused, to the besieged. A reinforcement of ships sent out from 
England was of no use, and finally the Rochellois were glad to make 
the best terms they could—terms which, though they were in a 
certain sense moderate, involved the certain destruction of the town 
held by the followers of the reformed religion. The siege took place 
in 1628, and when it was successfully brought to an end in November, 
Richelieu said to the King, “I am not a prophet—but I assure your 
Majesty, that in May you will have set matters right in Italy—in 
July you will have quelled the Huguenots of Languedoc—and in 
August you will have returned to Paris.” All these predictions were 
fulfilled. 

Triumphant at La Rochelle, the Cardinal next gave bis attention 
to assisting the Duke of Mantua against the Spaniards—a proceeding 
which gave great offence to the Queen-Mother. 
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During the war which ensued upon this, and which may be said to 
have been ended by the acquisition of Pignerol, the Cardinal received 
the title which seems curiously inappropriate to a churchman, of 
generalissimo—a title which was invented for his special use to dis- 
tinguish him from the Marshals Créqui, Schomberg, and La Force, 
subject to his supreme command. It was at this time that his 
enemies said of him that he had left the King no power except the 
power of curing the King’s evil. In this they were not far from the 
truth, but perhaps they would have been the first people to repent 
it if any despotic power had been left in the King’s own hands. 
During the campaign, the Cardinal in his character of generalissimo 
wore a military dress of brown embroidered with gold, a cuirass, and 
a feathered hat. He carried a sword and two pistols, and boasted of 
his skill in horsemanship. 

After the affair of Pignerol came what was perhaps the most 
dangerous crisis in the Cardinal’s career. The King fell sick at 
Lyons and was immediately beset by the Cardinal’s enemies. The 
Queen-Mother and the Queen-Consort entreated him, with all their 
power of entreaty, to cast off Richelieu and shake himself far from 
his influence, and the King actually promised that he would do so as 
soon as peace was declared in Italy. Marshal Marillac offered to 
kill Richeliea—Bassompierre suggested that he should be imprisoned 
—Guise, that he should be exiled. The fates severally proposed by 
these men for the Cardinal were afterwards meted out to each one of 
themselves. 

For the time, however, victory seemed to be in their hands. The 
Court left Lyons for Paris, the Queen-Mother exacted the fulfilment 
of the King’s promise to have done with Richelieu as soon as peace 
was declared—and the King’s falling on his knees to ask pardon for 
his Minister did not shake her in her purpose. The superintendence 
of the Queen-Mother’s household was taken out of Richelieu’s hands; 
his favourite niece Madame de Combalet was sent away; and all 
the officers appointed under him were dismissed. Richelieu himself 
fell on his knees and wept, and the Queen-Mother, who said that he 
could command tears at will, observed to the King: “Sir, the wretch 
only wants to get your crown to give it to Soissons as soon as he has 
married his niece.” Next day, wishing to make his way into the 
King’s council-chamber, the Cardinal found all the doors shut, and 
had to sneak in through a chapel door. Here again the Queen- 
Mother, who said to the King, “Do you prefer a lackey to your 
mother?” seemed to triumph. Richelieu made all his preparations 
for going away to Havre; but the Queen-Mother, who herself stayed 
at the Luxembourg, allowed the King to go for distraction to Ver- 
sailles. The Cardinal, informed of this by Saint-Simon, hurried after 
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him, completely regained his ascendency, and returned to triumph 
completely over his enemies. The day on which this happened—the 
11th of November, 1630, was not inaptly christened The Day of the 
Dupes, and has gone by that name ever since. 

Richelieu has been much abused for his treatment of the Queen- 
Mother in late years, and no doubt he did treat her badly. But if 
he was a great man, he was also very human in his passion, and it 
was surely not unnatural that he should cherish some resentment 
against a person who had done all that could be done to withdraw 
him and his policy, and had all but succeeded. Whether he 
thought more of himself or of his great schemes for France in this 
resentment, may be left an open question. 

Mr. Bridges has justly observed that Richelieu’s dictatorship was 
occupied with a perpetual series of mischievous conspiracies and of 
treasonable negotiations. And scarcely had the Cardinal reasserted 
his power and got rid of the Queen-Mother, who fled to the Nether- 
lands, and of Gaston d’Orléans, who went to Spain, than he had to 
contend against a new conspiracy of the miserable Gaston’s—miser- 
able because he was never anything better than an instrument in the 
hands of men who had the qualities which he entirely lacked, 
bravery and steadfastness. It would indeed be difficult to invent a 
more wretched being in a high place than Gaston. He was always 
ready to abandon the friends who supported him and urged him to 
such action as he could be made to take in order to save his own 
skin; but he did one good action in his life. At his levée he missed 
a repeating watch, and it was proposed to search every one who was 
present. He replied, “ On the contrary, all of you go out—it is near 
the hour and the watch might strike and betray its possessor.” He 
may have been moved to this by thinking what he himself would 
have felt in a like case. The story recalls a passage in Corneille’s 
play ‘Le Menteur,’ when the hero describing his imaginary adven- 
tures which led to his being concealed in a cupboard, is for a moment 
at a loss to account for his having been discovered—and suddenly 
thinking of an expedient, says, “All was going well—lorsque ma 
montre sonna.” 

In the conspiracy which has just been referred to, Montmorenci 
was the leader; and in consequence he was executed in October 
1632. Extraordinary influence was exercised to obtain a remission 
of his sentence. Jussai, Captain of the Guards, the Princess of 
Condé, the Duke of Epernon—all made personal appeals to the King. 
The people of Toulouse assembled round the house where the 
King was staying, and begged for mercy, and King Charles I. of 
England, the Pope, and the Venetian Republic used all their power 
of intercession. But the Cardinal, true through all to his policy of 
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breaking down the feudal power, and of crushing revolt with the 
sternest hand, was inflexible. And here it may be well to remem- 
ber what has been said before as to the cheapness of human life in 
those days. Montmorenci was a man who had become popular by 
possessing and exercising many loveable qualities, and a man of 
great station and power. Therefore great efforts were made to save 
him at the time, and great hatred has been expressed by some 
writers of a later time for the Cardinal’s severity in his case. But 
suppose some one of the plots for the Cardinal’s assassination had 
succeeded ? Would the writers who wax so furious over a state execu- 
tion have had an equal amount of just wrath for a sneaking murder, 
which would only have differed from every-day murders of the time 
in having for its victim the greatest man of that time? It may be 
doubted whether the pity lavished on Montmorenci would have been 
given to Richelieu. And yet Montmorenci and all the great nobles 
of the age were to the full as despotic in disposition as Richelieu ; 
they differed from him in being less wise. We may pass briefly 
over some other intrigues. There was an attempt a few years after 
the Montmorenci episode, to assassinate Richelieu at Corbie—an 
attempt which seems to have failed only through the extraordinary 
weakness of Gaston d’Orléans. On this occasion four people were 
ready to kill the Cardinal. The opportunity was easy—the plan 
was well laid—the men were determined—nothing was wanting but 
decision on the part of Gaston. At the last moment, instead of 
giving the signal agreed upon for the Cardinal’s murder, Gaston, who 
had been in conversation with him, left him suddenly and rushed 
away. He seems to have been in a state of utter unreasoning panic, 
overpowered by the dignity and terror of the Cardinal’s presence. 
A more serious undertaking was a revolt headed by the Count De 
Soissons, and ended by his death in the very onset of battle. This 
death—caused by a pistol-shot in the middle of the forehead—is said 
by some to have been contrived by the Cardinal, by others to have 
been caused by one of Soissons’s followers, and by others again to 
have been a suicide. 

This last theory is based upon the fact that twice before the 
battle began Soissons raised the vizor of his helmet with the 
muzzle of his loaded pistol, and was warned by his squire of the 
danger of doing so. If his death did occur in this way it is impos- 
sible to say whether it was a suicide resulting from despair, or an 
accident of gross carelessness. We may now pass to the rise and fall 
of Cing-Mars. 

Concerning this personage, M. Alfred de Vigny, as has been 
already suggested, stretched the novelist’s licence to its utmost. 
Setting aside the fact that De Vigny brings Father Joseph in at the 
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death of Cing-Mars, whereas the politic Capuchin had been dead 
some time before, it remains that the poet has exalted into a hero of 
chivalry a man who certainly possessed courage and a certain power 
of fascination, but in whom it might be difficult to discover any 
other good qualities. According to Brienne, the conspiracy headed 
by Henri d’Effiat, Marquis of Cinq-Mars, Grand Equerry of France, 
and favourite of the King, was the most dangerous against which 
Richelieu ever had to contend. Cinq-Mars was in the first in- 
stance Richelieu’s creature, and seems to have had little objection 
to acting to a considerable extent as his spy upon the King. But the 
King soon became extravagantly fond of him, and he himself began 
to entertain extravagantly ambitious views. When Cing-Mars went 
to the siege of Arras, the King insisted on his writing to him twice 
a day, and is reported to have wept when his letters were delayed. 
The Cardinal’s first annoyance with Cing-Mars seems to have arisen 
from the Grand Equerry’s refusal to give him all the details of the 
King’s conversations with him. The annoyance was naturally in- 
creased by Cinq-Mars’s insolent pretension to be admitted to the 
State Councils—and equally naturally the spoilt favourite felt a 
strong resentment against his benefactor when he prevailed on the 
King to refuse him admission. Cing-Mars, once embroiled with 
Richelieu, was gradually led on to form his famous or infamous 
conspiracy. According to a scandalous memoir-writer of the times, 
it was Fontrailles, who was much mixed up in the affair, that chiefly 
egged on the Grand Equerry against the Cardinal—and that for a 
very curious reason. Fontrailles was ugly and hump-backed, and 
one day was at Ruel in the Cardinal’s anteroom awaiting the 
arrival of some ambassador; Richelieu passing through, observed 
him and said, “ Keep in the background, Monsieur de Fontrailles: the 
ambassador who is coming has no taste for monsters.” Fontrailles 
ground his teeth and said to himself, ‘ Rascal—you have given me 
a stab, but I will return it to you with interest some day.” After- 
wards, the Cardinal sent for him and joked with him, to make up 
for what he had said, but Fontrailles never forgave him, and perhaps 
from this thoughtless speech sprang a plot which went near to ruin 
the Cardinal. This story may be taken for what it is worth, which 
may be little enough—although the Cardinal’s reported brutal jest 
is quite in keeping with the manners of the time. 

From whatever cause or causes, Cing-Mars did set himself to work 
to make a plot, in which the traitorous and incompetent Gaston 
d’Orléans was again involved. M. de Bouillon, Gaston d’Orléans, 
Cing-Mars, De Thou, and Fontrailles were the chief persons impli- 
cated in the conspiracy, a prominent detail of which was a traitorous 
treaty with Spain for an army to cover Sedan. The exact manner 
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in which the conspirators’ schemes were revealed can hardly be ascer- 
tained with certainty, but it seems probable that they were betrayed 
in a quarter where they least expected betrayal—by Olivarez. 
Accepting this theory, one can imagine the Cardinal grimly chuck- 
ling over the information received from the man whom the con- 
spirators believed to be engaged against him, and who put into his 
hands the means of completely crushing them. 

On this matter of the Grand Equerry’s conspiracy, Brienne has 
some interesting remarks. 


“To unravel this intrigue,” he says, “ one must bear in mind certain 
things.” 

“First, That Richelieu had made the King" undertake a journey to 
Perpignan against the advice of the King’s physician, and against the 
wish of the King, who was almost as ill as was his Prime Minister. 

“Secondly, That the King became acquainted with the Cardinal’snotion 
of making himself absolute master of the kingdom, under the spurious 
title of Regent, if, as he hoped to do, he should outlive the King. 

“Thirdly, That the King was so tired of Richelieu’s tyranny and so 
infatuated with Cing-Mars, that he would have done anything to shake off 
the Cardinal’s yoke. 

“Fourthly, That he had openly spoken of this yoke as a tyranny to 
Cing-Mars and others, that this had come to the ears of Richelieu, and that 
thereupon he had resolved on the destruction of the Grand Equerry. 

“What I say,” continues Brienne, “is matter of ascertained fact, but 
the King had not the strength of mind to carry out the plan he had 
proposed to himself.” 


Other accounts have it that at this time the King, so far from 
being infatuated with Cinq-Mars, had become completely weary of 
his arrogance and self-assertion, and with his usual weakness of 
mind had sought refuge from the chance of being turned from his 
opinions, in refusing the Grand Equerry admission to his room. In 
consonance with this account is the story that Cinq-Mars made his 
followers believe that he was in close and confidential communication 
with the King, when he was really wearily kicking his heels in an 
anteroom. Brienne comments upon the unjust accusations of in- 
gratitude heaped upon Cinq-Mars by everybody as soon as his 
project failed. The King himself was among his accusers. But, 
says Brienne, the people who accused him long before he was con- 
demned by his judges, ought to have known the ill-treatment lavished 
on him by the Cardinal, and to have reflected how difficult it was 
for aman in such a position to put up with contempt and insult. 
The greatest kindnesses may be forgotten when their recollection is 
invoked as a means of reproach. This is all very well, no doubt, 
but still the fact remains that Cinq-Mars did conspire not only 
against the founder of his fortunes, but practically against the King 
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himself. No doubt if his attempt had been successful, very little 
would have been heard, at the time at any rate, of his ingratitude, but 
a man who plays a risky game for an empire, should remember that 
the appreciation of his motives is likely to vary with his success. 

However these things may be, it did happen that the conspiracy 
was discovered, and that Cinq-Mars was arrested at Narbonne. Fon- 
trailles, who escaped to England and lived happily for a long time 
afterwards, entreated the Grand Equerry to fly when he knew that 
the plot was revealed. Fontrailles’ account of the conversation 
which these two men held on this occasion is preserved. 


“ Would you believe,” said Fontrailles, in recounting it long afterwards, 
“that after I had exhausted a quantity of serious reasons I nearly per- 
suaded him to fly by a poor joke. ‘As for you,’ I said, ‘ you are so well 
made that a few inches less will make very little difference to you. I 
however, really cannot afford to lose my head.’ With this I left him, 
and he ran after me. ‘Go,’ he said, ‘by all means, but I cannot follow 
you. I should feel the shame of deserting my cause and flying before 
my enemy more than the pain of death. I shall keep my ground; the 
King will never summon resolution to condemn his favourite to. the 
scaffold, and flight would make me seem more culpable than the treaty 
with Spain does.’ These were his very words.” 


The speech of Cinq-Mars would perhaps be more admirable and 
impressive without the last passage, which seems to explain his 
readiness to meet death by a firm conviction that death would not come 
to him. However, it is but fair to remember that when, in spite of 
his confidence in the King’s favour, death did come to him, he met it 
bravely. He went to the scaffold in gay attire, and preserved a firm 
and courteous bearing to the last moment. De Thou was executed 
at the same time. 

Meanwhile illness had been gradually overpowering Richelieu’s 
bodily strength, though his force of will and intellect remained un- 
touched by it. At this period he was conveyed from place to place 
in a huge litter, fitted up so that he could live in it, and carried by 
relays of men. It happened sometimes that the gates of towns or of 
public buildings were too small to admit his travelling palace, and in 
these cases walls were pulled down to make way for it. 

He received the news of the execution of Cinq-Mars and De Thou, 
and that of the taking of Perpignan at the same time, and wrote to 
the King, “Sire, your arms have triumphed at Perpignan, and your 
enemies are dead.” Gaston and Bouillon, it may be observed—who 
—- as much enemies as the other and lesser two—were alive and 
well. 

The taking of Perpignan was a most important matter, and the 
possession of Sedan was perhaps not less important to France, espe- 
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cially as against the Spaniards, and altogether the affairs of the 
country were in a triumphant state when Richelieu returned to 
Paris. In Paris, by way of diverting himself from the care of 
affairs of State, he caused to be represented a ridiculous play called 
‘Europe,’ of which more may be said in detail presently. But so far 
from relaxing, he continued to tighten his hold upon the King, and 
even went so far as to demand that his body guards should hold the 
same rank as his sovereign’s. He also proposed to the King to get 
rid of his Captains of the Guard—Tilladet, La Sale, des Essarts, and 
Tréville—whose worst crime was that they had not been enemies 
of Cing-Mars. On this matter the King made a pretence of opposing 
the Cardinal, but, influenced probably by a feigned threat, employed 
not for the first time, of resignation, he ended by giving way. In 
1642, the Cardinal’s illness grew upon him—he became more and 
more feeble, and after a temporary rally, due either to the potency of 
a quack medicine, or to his belief in its virtues joined to his extra- 
ordinary vital force, he died on the 4th of December, 1642. There 
was a serenity in his death which astonished the witnesses, of whom 
Mr. Bridges writes that 


“their purblind eyes looked in vain for traces of a troubled conscience, 
of blood-stained memories. They judged him by their own standard, 
and supposed that he would never have given himself the trouble to 
contend with traitors, except for the paltry ambition of supplanting 
them. They asked him if he forgave his enemies. The dying man’s 
thoughts were far away in the future of Europe and of France. ‘I have 
had no enemies,’ he replied, ‘ except the enemies of the State.’ ” 


How far, if at all, he deceived himself in supposing that he had 
always had the good of the State at heart, students of character 
must judge for themselves. At any rate his last utterance compares 
favourably with what the King said when he heard of his Prime 
Minister’s death—“ There is a great politician dead,” Louis XIII. 
coldly remarked. 

Not content during his lifetime with his extraordinary political deeds, 
Richelieu had the weakness which many great men have had, of wish- 
ing to excel in everything. As has been seen, he flaunted his military 
prowess and his skill in horsemanship. According to scandalous chron- 
icles of the time, he aimed at an equal eminence in affairs of gallantry, 
and he certainly desired to be considered a great writer. On one occa- 
sion being in company with Desmaret and Bautru, he said, ‘“ What do 
you suppose is my greatest pleasure?” “ Striving for the happiness 
of France,” said Desmaret. ‘ Not at all,” said the Cardinal, “it is 
making verses.” Besides various theological and moral works he 
composed plays: one of these, called ‘ Mirame,’ was represented in the 
Palais-Cardinal—now the Palais-Royal. The Queen, to whom it 
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contained various insolent allusions, was present with the King. 
The Abbé Marolles, who was among the audience, comments upon 
the magnificent scenery exhibited, but observes “ that people soon get 
tired of looking at such things, that the chief points of a play in his 
opinion are the writing and the acting, and that this piece was less 
successful than other pieces of the Cardinal’s, which had less scenery.” 
Another abbé who was present states that Richelieu himself was so 
delighted with his own play that he could hardly sit still, and that he 
leant over the front of his box to show himself to the audience, and 
to hold up a warning finger at what he considered the finest 
passages. He was intensely jealous of the success of writers of the 
time, and his animosity against Corneille’s ‘Cid’ gave Boileau occa- 
sion to write the lines : 


“ En vain contre le ‘Cid’ un Ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue,” 


which Isaac D’Israeli neatly turned into 


“To oppose the ‘Cid’ in vain the statesman tries, 
All Paris for Chiméne has Roderick’s eyes.” 


The Cardinal’s play of ‘Europe’ appears to have been most ex- 
traordinary stuff. It was a political allegory, introducing the various 
countries and cities of Europe—thus Albion is England ; three knots 
of the hair of Austrasie mean the towns of Clermont, Stenay, and 
Jamet; a box of diamonds belonging to Austrasie is the town of 
Nancy, while Perpignan is figured by the key of Ibére’s gate. This 
wonderful stuff was sent anonymously to the Academy, who con- 
demned it, upon which Richelieu tore it to pieces in a rage—but 
afterwards having spent a night in sticking it together again, with 
the assistance of his secretary, he pretended to correct it, and sent it 
back in his own name to the Academy, who this time had no choice but 
to approve it. The public, however, would have nothing to say to it, 
and when the Cardinal returned to Ruel, he sent for his favourite, 
Desmaret, who was supping with his friend Petit. Fearing to en- 
counter the Cardinal alone in his disappointment, Desmaret took 
Petit with him. ‘“ Well,” said the Cardinal, “the French will never 
have a taste for what is lofty, they seem not to have relished my 
tragedy.” “My lord,” answered Petit, “it is not the fault of the 
piece, which is excellent, but of the actors. Did not your Eminence 
perceive that they not only did not know their parts, but that they 
were all drunk?” “Really,” said the Cardinal, somewhat relieved, 
“T did observe that they acted it dreadfully ill.” 

Desmaret and Petit went back to Paris, and procured a favourable 
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hearing for the next performance, by the simple expedient of packing 
the house, a device not altogether unknown in these days. 

Various anecdotes haye been preserved, which do not tend to in- 
crease the great Cardinal’s dignity. One is that believing in the 
virtues of muscular exercise, he used, when he had been studying for 
a long time, to seek distraction by jumping about the room. Once 
he was caught in this employment by De Grammont, whose courtier’s 
craft was equal to the occasion. ‘Does your Eminence call that 
jumping ?” he said, “ I can jump twice as far.” Forthwith he set to 
work to jump against Richelieu, managing that the Cardinal always 
beat him by an inch or two. It is recounted that in spite of his 
splendour, he had a vein of avarice. He went to the sale of Créquy’s 
pictures—picked out the best and never paid for it. M. Gilliers 
brought him three of his pictures to look at, at his request, and 
choosing one begged him to take it as a present. “I will take them 
all,” said the Cardinal, and did. The same chronicler who tells this 
story, recounts that the Cardinal was so greedy of praise, that in 
a dedication to himself he struck out the word hero and inserted 
demi-god. 

Something has been said of his fondness for buffoonery. There 
was a certain M. Mulot, canon of the Sainte-Chapelle, who was in the 
habit of talking freely to the Cardinal, and one day in joke re- 
proached him with having revealed to him in confession that he was 
an Atheist. Soon afterwards the Cardinal secretly stuck some thorns 
under the saddle of Mulot’s horse, so that when Mulot mounted, the 
horse reared and buck-jumped until the canon thought his neck 
would be broken. Meanwhile, the Cardinal stood looking on and 
laughing violently. Mulot as soon as he could dismount, came up to 
him boiling with rage and saying, “ You area bad man.” “ Hush, 
hush,” said the Cardinal, “ or I will have you hanged for revealing the 
secrets of the confessional.” 

The Cardinal’s scholarship was not always accurate: once coming 
upon the name Terentianus Maurus, that of a grammarian, he trans- 
lated it the Maurus of Terence, thinking that the name indicated a 
play by Terence called ‘ Maurus.’ 

Richelieu, though on the whole overbearing to the King, could 
play the courtier skilfully enough when he liked. On one occasion, 
the King, after a discussion in which he had as usual been worsted, 
said to Richelieu as they left the palace, “Go first: it is you who are 
really the King of France.” “If I go first,” replied Richelieu, “it 
will be as the most humble of your servants,” and taking a torch from 
one of the pages, he lighted the King out. 

It has been said that every possible view of Richelieu’s character 
has been taken. Of course it is very easy for a person who looks at 
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only one side of his character, to say, either he was a very great 
man, or he was a very bad man, or he was a very patriotic man. 

It seems to me that the best way to arrive at an estimate of him is, 
on the one hand, never to forget the conditions of the time in which 
he lived—on the other, not to give him credit for results of his policy, 
which without superhuman wisdom he could not have foreseen. 
People who would haye “ hailed the dawn of the French Revolution,” 
may be led to admire Richelieu blindly, because he laid open the way 
to it; but surely nothing was further from his imaginings than such 
an event. Again he founded the French Academy, but he little 
thought to what it would grow. His deeds ought surely to be 
judged by themselves, with reference to the immediate situation and 
need of the hour, and to his general scheme of policy, but without 
consideration of the remote consequences which followed them. 

His is indeed a character about which every one must have his 
own opinion. One thing perhaps might be said of him without fear 
of contradiction. Bacon begins one of his essays with the words, 
“An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in an 
orchard or a garden.” Probably no one will deny that Richelieu 


was a wise, @ very wise creature for himself, but a shrewd thing in 
the orchard of France.* 


* The foregoing article is the substance of a lecture delivered at the * 
Royal Institution. 
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Come and Gone. 


. 

THou cam’st when light and liberty 
Had loosened every ery, 

Thou cam’st when starlit sympathy 
Illumined spring’s soft sky. 

Thou cam’st when Day descending, 
Bathed in her new-born heat, 

With the twilight’s calm was blending, 
And we were glad to meet. 


Il. 
Thou cam’st when Earth was glowing 
In universal joy, 
When all her life was growing 
Our brightest hopes to buoy. 
Thou cam’st when skylark soaring 
On high aspiring wing, 


His grateful praise was pouring 
In ceaseless carolling. 


ml. 

Thou art gone! the sun is shining 
As if it knew no past; 

And Earth, on flowers reclining, 
Forgets the wintry blast. 

But my love can find no morrow 
Unlit by yesterday, 

And in vain it seeks to borrow 
The lith’om soul of May. 





IV. 

Thou art gone! whilst gloom is shrouding 
The hope which lingered yet, 

Thou art gone! whilst mists are clouding 
Scenes we can ne'er forget. 

Though in the hour of parting 
Farewells must bring regret, 

May this balm come o’er its smarting, 
’Tis better to have met! 


L. G. H. 





Cwo Rival Cragedy Queens. 


MDLLES. DUCHESNOIS AND GEORGES. 


Amone the many curious episodes recorded in the annals of the stage, 
few perhaps are more interesting than those relating to the struggles 
for supremacy between artistes of acknowledged genius, and possessing 
in an equal degree the favour of the public. Such rivalries not only 
benefit art by exciting the emulation of the competitors, and develop- 
ing by constant straining after perfection their natural abilities, but 
also tend to sharpen the critical acumen of their auditors, and render 
them more capable of appreciating by comparison the particular 
excellences of each candidate for their applause. The success ob- 
tained by Spranger Barry, as Romeo stirred up Garrick to new 
exertions; the appearance on the Drury Lane boards of Edmund 
Kean forced “ glorious John ” to look to his laurels, and recognise an 
adversary worthy of him ; and in our own day the hitherto uncon- 
tested superiority of Rachel was for the first time questioned by the 
enthusiastic partisans of the Italian Ristori. In all these instances, 
however, differences of opinion as to the relative merits of one or 
other popular favourite occasioned no extraordinary display of ani- 
mosity or party feeling ; whereas, in the case of the two celebrated 
actresses whose career we are about to review, each had her ardent 
supporters and her irreconcilable opponents, between whom, during a 
period of six years, raged open and uninterrupted warfare, terminating 
at length—mirabile dictu—in the signal triumph of ugliness over 
beauty ; in other words, of Mdlle. Duchesnois over Mdlle. Georges. 
The former, therefore, being justly ne to precedence, we will 
speak of her first. 

Her real name was Catherine J: lites Raffin, and her birthplace 
a village called St. Saulves, in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes ; 
the date of her entrance into the world has been assigned by different 
biographers to 1777 and 1786, the first-named year being prob- 
ably the correct one, for we find her in January 1799 playing 
Palmire in ‘Mahomet’ at the theatre of Valenciennes, a rather 
hazardous undertaking for a girl who, had she been born in 1786, 
would have barely attained her thirteenth year.* Be this as it may, 
it is certain that in 1800 she came to Paris, and received instruction 


* According to one writer, she began life as a servant in a family resid- 
ing at Valenciennes, but this statement needs confirmation. 
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in declamation from Vigée, the brother of Madame Vigée Le Brun, 
both of whom interested themselves warmly in her behalf, especially 
the latter, who, as she tells us in her ‘ Recollections,’ obtained from 
Madame de Montesson, an influential personage in those days, per- 
mission for her protégée to appear at the Théatre Frangais. This 
favour, as it seems, had been hitherto refused her on account of her 
unprepossessing exterior; and when the eventful night arrived 
(July 21, 1802), Madame Le Brun herself superintended the arrange- 
ment of the débutante’s costume and head-dress, in order, as far as 
possible, to divert the attention of the spectators from her face. 
Phedre was the part selected for her first attempt, and although, as 
in the case of her great predecessor Lekain, the impression produced 
on the audience by her entrance on the stage was the reverse of 
agreeable, it was soon forgotten in the admiration generally excited 
by the charm of her delivery, and the impassioned energy of her 
acting. Her features, though irregular, and rendered still more 
unattractive by a swarthy complexion and low forehead, were ex- 
pressive, and in stature she was tall, but extremely thin, and wholly 
deficient in dignity and grace; these defects, however, were to a 
certain extent compensated by a voice of extraordinary compass and 
thrilling intonation, the effect of which in pathetic passages was 
singularly touching. She was, moreover, naturally gifted with an 
intensity of feeling, which, if it sometimes carried her beyond the 
limits of conventional declamation and tradition, was on that very 
account the more irresistible ; and in this reliance on her own 
spontaneous impulses, and complete self-identification with the per- 
sonage represented by her, lay the secret of Mdlle. Duchesnois’s 
success. 

The poet Legouvé, author of ‘Le Mérite des Femmes,’ and of the 
tragedy ‘La Mort d’Abel,’ whose judicious counsels had been of the 
greatest service to her in the early part of her professional career, 
and who, as we shall see heregfter, remained through life her constant 
admirer, has thus described her with a perhaps too flattering partiality : 


“ Joséphine, si chére aux beaux arts, & l'amour, 

Le plus brillant succés partout vous environne; 
Melpoméne met chaque jour 

Sur votre noble front sa pompeuse couronne, 
Chaque rdle de l'art vous assure le prix; 
Vos regards pleins de feu, votre accent plein de charmes, 
Excitant les transports, faisant couler les larmes, 
Entrainent tous les cceurs, frappent tous les esprits.” 


During the first four months after her appearance in ‘ Phédre’ she 
continued to advance steadily in the good graces of the public, and by 
her successive performances of Roxane, Agrippine, and Didon, had 
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already established herself in the foremost rank of popular favourites, 
when in December of the same year (1802) her as yet unopposed 
progress was suddenly checked by the advent of a fresh candidate for 
the sceptre of Melpomene in the person of Mdlle. Georges Weimer. 
From that period all hope of a peaceable and uncontested monopoly 
of the tragic repertory was at an end; the new-comer, supported by 
the influential protection of her instructress, Mdlle. Raucourt, and 
by the still more potent advocacy of the critic Geoffroy, at once laid 
claim not merely to an equitable share of the leading characters in 
tragedy, but to the absolute right of precedence in all. This pre- 
tension was naturally resented and resisted by Mdlle. Duchesnois, 
and then came the tug of war. A considerable portion of the public, 
dazzled by the beauty of Mdlle. Georges, and stimulated by the 
flaming paragraphs of the great Aristarchus her patron, pronounced 
enthusiastically in her favour; whereas the partisans of her rival 
loudly asserted the superior genius of their protégée, and contemp- 
tuously designated Mdlle. Raucourt’s pupil as “un beau corps sans 
ime.” The dispute waxed hot and furious; the pit of the Théatre 
Francais (there were no stalls in those days) became an arena, wherein 
night after night the struggle was renewed between the contending 
parties ; * and scarcely a week elapsed without the appearance in the 
print-shops of some more or less witty caricature, two of which, now 
extremely rare, merit a brief description. 

The first represents,Mdlle. Duchesnois in one of her most pathetic 
parts, tears trickling down her pale and haggard cheeks, and a 
handkerchief resembling a dish-clout in her hand; her face is a 
marvel of lachrymose ugliness, and her dress and attitude are the 


perfection of burlesque. Underneath is inscribed the following line 
explanatory of her woful state : 


“Soleil, je te viens voir pour la derniére fois!” 


The second, more elaborate in composition, takes a “Carcassien ” 
view of the question, and displays a pair of scales, one of which, 
suspended high in air, contains Mdlle. Raucourt, Geoffroy, and 
Mdlle. Georges grouped together; while in the other Malle. 


Duchesnois alone, notwithstanding her ethereal slimness, triumphantly 


outweighs the adverse trio. It is accompanied by the subjoined 
distich : 


“Malgré Geoffroy, Raucourt et leur cohorte, 
La voix publique parle, et Duchesnois l’emporte.” 





* The admirers of Mdlle. Georges styled themselves “ Georgiens,” and 
bestowed on their opponents the derisive nickname of “Carcassiens,” in 


allusion to Mdlle. Duchesnois’s angular figure and lamentable deficiency 
in embonpoint. 
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Up to 1804, the latter had not been formally attached to the 
Comédie Frangaise, but in that year she was definitively received as 
a member of the society by order of the Empress Joséphine, possibly 
on account of the well-known admiration of Napoleon for Malle. 
Georges. The contest between the two actresses, however, lasted 
until 1808, when, her beautiful adversary having been fairly driven 
from the field, Mdlle. Duchesnois found herself henceforth in 
undisturbed possession of the tragic mantle ; and although from 1812 
to 1816, on the return of Mdlle. Georges from Russia, fresh attempts 
were made to dislodge her from her position, they entirely failed ; 
and during the remainder of her theatrical career, which terminated 
November 1, 1829, she reigned without a rival. 

An extract from a curious and unpublished letter, addressed to the 
celebrated artiste in 1811 by Legouvé, reproaches her in no very 
measured terms for what he considers her ingratitude in refusing to 
become his wife. “Is it, mademoiselle,” he says, “because I offered 
you a rich and advantageous marriage, which, after all the services 
I have rendered you, assuredly merited a more gracious reception, 
that you treat me with such contemptuous indifference? Honestly, 
is this my reward for having made you what you are, for having 
formed your talent and facilitated your admission to the Théatre 
Francais? I have no pretension to marry you against your will ; 
you refuse my proposal, be it so; you will have reason to repent 
it, for no one will ever love you as I should have done.” Why so 
apparently suitable an offer was declined, we can only conjecture; 
but it is certain that, physically unprepossessing as she was, Mdlle. 
Duchesnois did not lack other admirers, one of them being the 
notorious Fouché, who, it is said, in his capacity of minister of police, 
profited by her good-natured simplicity to induce her unwittingly 
to reveal more than one secret, tending to compromise the disaffected 
frequenters of Madame de Montesson’s salon, where she was a 
constant and welcome guest. Generous and kind-hearted to excess, 
she neglected no opportunity of obliging even casual acquaintances, 
and it is related of her that on one occasion she pawned her 
diamonds, in order to save Madame de Genlis from being arrested 
by her creditors. After her secession from the stage, little is recorded 
of her except that she passed the remainder of her life in retirement, 
and died in Paris, January 8, 1835, having barely completed her 
fifty-seventh year. 

* * * * 

Her beautiful contemporary, Mdlle. Marguerite: Georges Weimer, 
was born at Bayeux on the 20th of January, 1786. Her father, 
a musician of a certain ability, became subsequently manager of the 
theatre at Amiens, and it was there that at the early age of twelve 
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she first trod the stage as Joas in Racine’s ‘Athalie.’ A year or 
two later Mdlle. Raucourt, visiting Amiens in the course of a pro- 
vincial tour, was struck with the promising talent of the young 
actress, gave her some instruction, and eventually procured for her 
the permission to essay her powers at the Comédie Frangaise, where 
she appeared on the 29th of November, 1802, as Clytemnestre in 
‘Iphigénie en Aulide.’ According to Madame Le Brun, a lovelier 
creature had never been seen on the boards of a theatre; and with 
Gérard’s portrait of her before us, the statement is credible enough. 
“Her eyebrows,” says a writer of the period, “are finely arched, 
her eyes are brilliant and animated, her nose is straight and thin, 
and her forehead broad and full, but not high. Her arms, though 
large, are white, and her hands small; as for her profile, it is per- 
fectly Grecian.” Add to this a symmetrically formed and voluptuous 
figure, a melodious and penetrating voice, and a physiognomy as 
mobile as it was intelligent, and it is clear that, externally at least, 
she must have been more than ordinarily fascinating. She had, 
moreover, the; advantage of being a highly trained actress; her 
attitudes and gestures were classically correct, and every effect 
consecrated by stage tradition was familiar to her; but with all this 
there was something wanting. She lacked the impulsive energy, 
the spontaneous bursts of tenderness and passion, which characterised 
in so remarkable a degree the acting of Mdlle. Duchesnois; her 
delivery, cold and declamatory, was carefully studied and harmoniously 
modulated, but the “one touch of nature” was to her a thing 
unknown. It is probable that the influence then exercised over 
the public by Geoffroy alone enabled her to continue for so many 
years so obstinate a struggle against superior genius; for it is 
recorded that she frequently incurred the disapprobation of her 
audience, and on one occasion was so violently hissed that she fainted, 
and the performances were stopped. 

Nevertheless, she was admitted a member of the society in 1805, 
and shared the tragic repertory with her rival until 1808, when 
she suddenly left Paris, and after a short stay at Vienna repaired 
to St. Petersburg and Moscow, where she was received with 
great favour by the Emperor Alexander. During her sojourn 
in Russia the war broke out between that country and France, 
and she naturally wished to return home; Alexander, how- 
ever, is said to have opposed her departure, declaring that he 
would continue the war merely for the sake of keeping her where 
she was. 

“But, sire,” objected the actress, “my place is in France, not 
here.” “Wait a little,” said the Czar. “When my troops march 
to Paris, I will take you back myself.” “In that case, sire,” replied 

VoL. LXII. 8 
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Malle. Georges, “I prefer remaining at Moscow, for I shall not have 
so long to wait.” 

In 1812 she again appeared at the Théatre Frangais, but quitted 
it once more abruptly in 1816; upon which, by order of the 
managing committee, her name was definitively erased from the list 
of its members. After a trip to London in company with Talma, 
she made a very successful début at the Odéon on the Ist of October, 
1821; and some years later, abandoning tragedy for drama, accepted 
an engagement at the Porte St. Martin. There she created Mar- 
guerite de Bourgogne in ‘La Tour de Nesle,’ la Marquise de Brin- 
villiers in ‘La Chambre Ardente,’ and lent her powerful aid to 
Victor Hugo on the production of his ‘Lucréce Borgia’ and ‘ Marie 
Tudor.’ Of her acting in the former piece the poet says in his 
preface to the printed play: “She is a sublime Hecuba and a touching 
Desdemona ;” and alludes in equally eulogistic terms to her persona- 
tion of the English Queen. 

While at the Porte St. Martin, she was the acknowledged Sultana 
of that theatre, then under the direction of Harel, one of the most 
extraordinary characters of his day, whose chequered career may 
be briefly summed up as follows: “Successively editor of a newspaper, 
prefect (during the Hundred Days), Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, banished at the restoration, then manager of the Odéon, 
officer of the National Guard, and manager of the Porte St. Martin. 
A more thriftless and unlucky speculator never existed; money 
melted in his hands like snow in June, and notwithstanding the 
large receipts accruing from many of the pieces produced by him, 
he was constantly beset by difficulties of every kind, all of which 
he met with perfect gaiety and good humour.” More anecdotes 
have been fathered on him than perhaps on any of his contem- 
poraries; even the well-known saying of Talleyrand, “Speech was 
given to man to enable him to disguise his thoughts,” being attri- 
buted to Harel. Such was his persuasive eloquence that he is said 
to have won the heart of a bailiff who was taking him to Clichy, 
and to have prevailed on him not only to suffer him to escape, but 
also to lend him a sum of money wherewith to carry on his manage- 
ment. About 1840, being compelled to resign his post at the 
Porte St. Martin, he and Mdlle. Georges, at the head of a tragic 
and dramatic company, started on a professional tour through Russia 
and Turkey, from which they returned penniless; subsequently 
they tried their fortune in the French provinces, but with a similarly 
disastrous result. 

The first time we ever saw Mdlle. Georges was in 1844, on the 
occasion of a benefit organised for her at the Vaudeville; her share 
in the performance consisted of a portion of the second act of 
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‘ Athalie,’ including the famous dream. She was then very infirm 
(so much so as to be accommodated with a chair), and enormously 
corpulent, but her eyes still flashed fire as of yore, and her voice, 
though at times tremulous from age, had lost but little of its original 
sonority ; in her interrogatory of Joas there was a latent subtlety 
of malice, both as regards intonation and facial expression, of which 
no description can convey the faintest idea. A few years later 
we witnessed at the Thédtre Francais her performance of Rodogune, 
and were again present at one of her last appearances on the stage 
in ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ on which night she played her old part 
of Clytemnestre, and Mdlle. Rachel, Eriphyle. 

The concluding years of her life were far from prosperous; per- 
petually harassed by her creditors, and reduced to give lessons in 
theatrical elocution, she occupied with her sister (formerly an actress 
of indifferent merit) a small apartment in the Rue du Helder. At 
the opening of the first Paris Exhibition, the Emperor Napoleon, 
hearing of her distressed circumstances, bestowed on her the sinecure 
—the duties of the office being performed by deputy—of custodian 
of the visitors’ sticks and umbrellas, which materially improved her 
slender means of existence, and enabled her to pass the remainder 
of her days in comparative ease. She died at Passy on the 11th of 


January 1867, having survived her celebrated rival, Mdlle. Duchesnois, 
thirty-two years ; in compliance with her last wishes, she was buried 
in a black silk dress, over which was spread the mantle worn by 
her in ‘ Rodogune.’ 


CuarLes Hervey. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne O't,’ 


Cuapter XYI. 


Week succeeded week after this interview, with a monotony rarely 
broken ; yet though sometimes a little weary and cast down, Grace, 
on the whole, kept her courage and spirits. The conversation with 
her cousin had completed her disenchantment, while the reluctant 
admission of his parting words soothed her self-esteem—and wounds 
to self-esteem are ever the hardest to heal. She was not unhappy ; she 
was too fully employed to mope, though the employment was far 
from congenial. To battle against the irrepressible tendency of 
mother and Randal to throw away money on non-essentials ; to fight 
against a similar weakness in herself—yielded to occasionally, and 
bitterly repented of; to struggle through Mab’s lessons, practising 
included (for they had ventured to hire a piano); to help Mrs. Frere 
in needlework; to manage Miss Timbs; to keep the family accounts 
square, and endure contemptuous reproaches for her stinginess from 
Randal without answering bitterly—an effort not always successful 
—this is but an outline of her avocations during the long weeks 
between early July and the first days of September. 

She was not without her compensations, however. Sometimes Mab 
had a rare fit of attention, which woke Grace’s hopes; often she 
enjoyed an hour’s practice herself, according to the instructions she 
could remember, for she had a hearty natural love of music, and 
pined for advantages it was not her destiny to enjoy. Often Jimmy 
Byrne brought her a thoughtful, suggestive volume of history or 
essays, or a new magazine from a public library to which the little 
man subscribed ; and often, too, a bright entrancing novel, which she 
could read to her mother, and which carried her out of the dull 
present into the stirring realms of passion, poetry, and adventure. 
Sometimes there was a delightful expedition with Jimmy Byrne and 
Randal to the theatre (upper boxes). Then there were moments of 
purest pleasure when alone with her mother, or when bidding her 
good-night Mrs. Frere would whisper a few tender words expressive 
of her reliance on her daughter: “ What should we do without you, 
Grace? You are everything to us, darling!” . 

It was not an unbearable life after all, though Grace hoped it 
would not go on unbrokenly for very long. Sometimes she could not 
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believe that for a brief interval she had fluttered in the world of gaiety 
and fashion—of pleasure and wealthy idleness. It seemed a dream, 
less real than the pictures conjured up by her vivid imagination 
whenever she sat or walked or worked alone: stories through which 
she lived as distinctly as if they were facts of memory: and in them 
it must be admitted she often triumphed over Max—triumphed 
materially—the only kind of triumph Max could feel. How to 
raise herself from her present obscurity, with this object, often 
exercised her thoughts; and these reflections always depressed her, 
for she ever reached the same conclusion, that half-educated, untrained 
and inexperienced, she could but do the very humble work belonging 
to “that state to which it had pleased God to call her.” 

Of Darnell she scarcely thought at all; she never faltered in her 
sense of satisfaction at having refused him, even when her domestic 
troubles were at the worst. On the whole, it was a peaceful period 
had it not been for Randal, who had latterly become so popular 
among his office-mates that he was very often out till late—not to 
say early—and availed himself of the piano to learn sundry songs 
and choruses. The fact of his receiving a weekly stipend made him 
exceedingly independent, though he was not unfrequently driven to 
apply to his mother for a subsidy. 

One ray of exterior joy came to illuminate the “ even tenor of their 
way.” 

The morning’s post, one dull day in August, brought a foreign 
letter to Mrs. Frere. It was from Lady Elton, dated Wiesbaden ; 
and though carefully veiled, conveyed an unspoken regret for their 
estrangement and an avowed desire to hear of their present condition 
and prospects. She asked for an immediate answer, as she was on 
the point of leaving with some friends for the Engadine. 

This letter was the most delightful event that could have occurred, 
in the opinion of Grace and Mrs. Frere. To answer it was a charming 
task, performed conjointly by mother and daughter. 

Lady Elton spoke also of her probable return to London after 
Christmas, which was a new though remote hope. To be reconciled 
to her friend and benefactress was the acme of Grace’s desires at 
present, and here was a prospect of that consummation. 


It was Sunday, the second day after the receipt of this welcome 
epistle; and Jimmy Byrne had come up, as he often did, to share the 
family dinner in Albert Crescent, to take counsel with Grace, and 
enjoy a talk with her. The little man was bright, observant, and 
not uncultivated; for he often solaced his lonely evenings with books 


as well as newspapers, in which he was deeply read, having a true 
Hibernian love of politics. 
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Dinner was over, and they had been discussing the news of the 
day, when Jimmy Byrne suddenly said: 

“Mrs, Frere, ma'am! if I might inquire, hadn’t the master some 
relations by the name of Costello ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Byrne; my mother’s name was Costello—Costello of 
Dargan Abbey.” 

“Just so, ma’am! Well, you see, this Squire Blundell, that died 
about two or three months back—you remember, Miss Grace, I was 
sent away to look after the papers and valuables—he has left, among 
other bequests, three thousand pounds in Indian railway debentures to 
a Count Costello of the Austrian army, his old friend and comrade. 
I wonder, now, if it’s any relation of yours, ma’am ?” 

“Very possibly,” returned Mrs. Frere, with faintly awakened 
interest. “ What is his name—his Christian name ? ” 

“ Denis—Denis, Count Costello; and a very old gentleman he must 
be, for the man that’s gone was over eighty.” 

“Why, Mr. Byrne,” cried Mrs. Frere, now quite roused, “ he must 
be my own uncle!” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Jimmy, with some excitement ; 
“sure he is a general, and grand cross of something or other, and a 
great man entirely.” 

“Ts he the officer grandpapa used to tell such stories about, when 
they were together in Vienna?” asked Grace. 

“Yes, dear; but we have lost sight of him for years. We did not 
know where to address the news of my dear father’s death to him. 
He married—oh, forty or forty-five years ago, and is, I believe, more 
German than English.” 

“Trish, you mean!” said Randal. 

“ And where is the count, my uncle, now?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“Well, I don’t remember the name of the place,” returned Jimmy ; 
“but I can find out for you. I know there have been letters from 
him, and he wants to take his money over to Germany, which is just 
madness.” 

“Do find out his present address for me,” said Mrs. Frere. “I 
should like to hear from him again. I remember his visiting Dungar 
a couple of years before I was married. He was a splendid-looking 
man then, and so bright and gay, though he had not long lost his 
wife.” 

“ Ah, its little they care for wives over there!” said Jimmy, with 
the vague distrust of foreign morals natural to an untravelled islander. 

“JT wonder if he could get me into the Austrian service,” cried 
Randal eagerly. 

“The Austrian service! God forbid!” cried Jimmy. ‘You hada 
deal better stick to the service you are in.” 
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“Why did this great-uncle of ours ‘go into the Austrian service 
then? He must have been better off than I am.” 

“T do not know that, Randal,” replied his mother. “The Dargan 
estate was wofully encumbered ; there was next to nothing for younger 
children: and remember that fifty years ago it was the habit of the 
Irish Catholic gentry to put their younger sons in the French and 
Austrian service. The Costellos were all Catholics.” 

“T should like to see him,” said Grace musingly. “I fancy him 
quite a hero of romance.” 

“ Had he any children ? ” asked Byrne. 

“ As well as I remember, several; but it must be nearly twenty 
years since I heard anything of him,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“T was thinking,” continued Jimmy, whose worldliness was of the 
simplest, “it would only be natural if he was to adopt you, Mrs. 
Frere, and Mr. Randal, and the young ladies; for if he is a count 
and a general, I suppose he has a fine property over there; but of 
course, if he has a family, that is another matter.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Byrne,” returned Mrs. Frere, smiling, “I fear the 
Austrian service is a very poor one; probably this legacy will seem 
riches to him. I am afraid there are no golden chances before us.” 

“More’s the pity!” cried Jimmy, and the subject dropped; but to 
Grace the conversation suggested a fine field for castle-building, 
which was her chief recreation. 

Grand and wide were the structures she raised on the airy founda- 
tion of fancy. Sometimes a sudden accession of fortune through 
some unexpected channel enabled her to revisit Dungar in splendour. 
and even tempt the present possessor to cut off the entail, and sell 
the beloved place to her; sometimes she developed a voice, genius, 
art-power that would raise her to prominence and prosperity. Now 
she imagined her Austrian grand-uncle a model of all that was 
generous; pictured the possibility of his having, say, a married 
daughter, also charming and genial; she invites Grace to Vienna, 
and launches her into the most brilliant society of that delightful 
capital; there she meets Max, and is able to assist him socially—she 
would acquire German in a few months; she would display that new 
riding-habit—poor dear grandpapa’s last gift, filched from more 
pressing claims upon his last loan. People rode in Vienna, and 
appreciated good riding; perhaps she might be presented to the 
empress. The Costello and De Burgh blood would entitle her to—— 

“Gracie, dear,” said Mab—down came Grace to the narrow 
realities of Albert Crescent, and beheld Mab standing, one little rosy 
foot quite bare on the dark carpet, and holding out a stocking— 
“there is such a big hole in the heel; would you mind sewing it up 
before I go out? Miss Timbs is going to Covent Garden for fruit to 
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make jam, and she is going to take me with her. We will bring it back 
on the top of the omnibus. Don’t you think I might sit there 
too ? ” 

“Oh, Mab! why will you not look at your stockings before you 
put them on, and bring them to me if they want mending? Have 
you no others?” 

“‘ None without holes,” returned Mab, shaking her head. 

So having made her sister presentable, Grace devoted the remainder 
of the afternoon to an energetic repairing of numerous small stockings 
which, however, was no impediment to a dioramic succession of 
mental pictures which helped the time away while the busy fingers 
plied the needle. 

August was now nearly over, and the weather beautiful and fresh 
—a change doubly welcome, for the first half of the month had been 
dull and rainy. Although the streets had that deserted look which 
London, in spite of its multitude of inhabitants, presents in the “ out- 
of-season ” period, Mrs. Frere and her daughter did not feel it, for 
their walks were always in search of fields and trees, or what apologies 
for them they could find. 

Randal was not well. He had caught cold, and had a bad cough. 
He was feverish too, and his mother and Grace persuaded him to 
. Stay at home for two days, a seclusion he bore very impatiently. He 
was the least healthy of Mrs. Frere’s children—the least constitu- 
tionally strong; and he had grown visibly paler and thinner since 
their residence in London. His spirits were variable also, and subject 
to frequent depression. At times he looked on himself as a blighted 
genius, doomed to an early grave; at others, when he had achieved 
some little social triumph among his fellow-clerks, with whom he 
was very popular, he would be radiant, brimful of hope and brightest 
anticipations. “There must be something in me, mother!” he 
would remark ; “or those fellows, honest well-meaning chaps, with 
plenty of sense, would not be so ready to applaud all I say!” 

He had been very rebellious on the second,day of his imprisonment, 
having finished a thrilling tale of Miss Braddon’s, and not liking the 
volume just chosen by his sister to replace it. 

“Where is Jimmy Byrne?” he asked querulously, as Grace, in 
hat and scarf, stood beside the easy-chair wherein helounged. “The 
little beggar has not been near us for a week past; he always has 
something to say.” 

“There is a note on the table for my mother,” replied Grace ; 
“and I think the writing looks like his.” 

“Let us open it!” cried Randal. 

“No, no! Mother and Mab will soon be back; they have only 
gone round by Holland Park, and——” 
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“ Nonsense, Grace! the mother would not mind! Why, we have 
no secrets! Hand it over like a good girl.” 

“ Indeed I will not!” 

“Then I will take it myself!” and Randal, darting from his seat, 
pounced upon the note. 

“T am sure it is not right, Randal!” 

“On my head be it!” he cried, laughing; and tearing open the 
envelope, he read : 


“Dear Manan, 

“T have been that busy I have not had time to run up to the 
Crescent, and I hoped Mr. Randal might call. Who do you think 
walked into the office late this afternoon? General Count Costello 
himself, no less! I was sent for to bring some papers about the late 
Mr, Blundell’s investments, and so soon as he heard me speak, ‘You 
are a countryman’ of mine!’ says he. ‘Iamso, saysI. ‘ Where 
do you come from?’ ‘A place called Dungar,’ says I. With that 
he nearly shook my hand off, and asked no end of questions. And 
I just write to beg and pray of Mr. Randal to go and call upon him 
—Charing Cross Hotel, No. 153—as soon as ever you get this; he 
(the general) is just dying to see some of his own people from the 
old country. I hope to call round to-morrow evening, but not before 
eight. 

“Your respectful and obedient servant, 
“J. Byrye.” 


“By Jupiter! there’s a transformation scene for you, Grace! I 
will dress and be off this moment. What o'clock is it?” 

“Nearly one. But you must wait till after dinner, till my mother 
comes in. An hour or two later will make very little difference ; 
you will not find the count—he will be sure to be out. 

“At any rate I will get ready, and be off directly we have dined. 
Why, Grace, this is a bit of romance !” 

And Randal vanished into his room, quite restored to health and 
vigour by this wonderful piece of intelligence. 

Mrs. Frere was less excited than her children on reading Jimmy’s 
note ; her imagination had faded somewhat in the storms of time and 
change. However, she was pleased at the idea of seeing any of her 
kin, and wrote a very amiable note, begging the stranger uncle to 
give them an early day, and to name which would suit him best. 

Armed with this and his card as credentials, Randal started, as 
soon as he could escape from his mother’s entreaties to eat more, to 
drink another glass of wine, &c.; and the remainder of the day 
passed as usual, but for a little variation in the conversation conse- 
quent on Mis. Frere’s intermittent queries and suggestions. “I 
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suppose, if my uncle comes to dinner, he will give some little notice so 
that we may be prepared?” or, “Should the count come, Grace, you 
will strain a point, dear, and let us have a nice little dinner ? ” or, “ You 
know, Grace, the man downstairs is away for his holiday; I think 
Miss Timbs would let us have his room to dine in, if you asked her.” 

Then Mab of course had a hundred questions to put, of the most 
searching character ; and was so bent on receiving satisfactory replies, 
that it was almost impossible to make her go through her afternoon 
practising. At the end of each scale or exercise she would swing 
round on the piano-stool, with: “But, Grace,” or, “ But, mother, 
why has this uncle never come to see us before?” or, “ Do you think 
eur uncle has ever killed a man—really killed one himself in a 
battle?” “ Will he speak English?” &c., &ec. 

Randal returned in a couple of hours, looking very pale and weary. 
He had not found Count Costello, nor Jimmy Byrne, at whose office 
he had also called. Mr. Byrne had gone out with the count, and 
was not expected back that day. 

“Then he will come on here in the evening, and tell us every- 
thing,” observed Grace. 

And then Randal settled himself to read; the shades of night 
began to close in, tea was served, and Grace, with much tact, per- 
suaded Mab to retire at eight o'clock, as she particularly wished that 


observant young person not to be present during Jimmy Byrne’s 
visit. To this end she accompanied her upstairs, undertaking to 
brush her hair and help her to undress. 

This process was proceeding, when a loud ring of the front-door 
bell attracted Mab’s attention. 

“That’s a runaway,” she said: “Miss Timbs is nearly driven 
crazy with them. She caught one boy, though, yesterday; she 


” 


was at 

“Hush, Mab!” cried Grace, pausing, with the brush uplifted in 
her hand. Feet were heard coming upstairs to the drawing-room ; 
no doubt Jimmy Byrne. Grace recommenced brushing with re- 
doubled vigour, longing to run down and hear the news, and Mab 
recommenced : 

“She was at the side-door taking in the milk when the ring came, 
so she darted up the steps and knocked him on the head with the 
tin measure. Was it not fun? I wish I had been there!” 

A sudden knock at the door, and Randal’s voice said : 

“Grace, you must dress Mab again, and come down quick! Here 
is Count Costello come with Jimmy Byrne!” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Grace, hastily tying up Mab’s abundant 
locks, hurrying on her frock, and arraying her to the best 
advantage. 
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“ There now, Mab, go on downstairs ; I will come directly.” 

Mab, nothing loath, started off. Grace, having made a rapid 
inspection of her own toilette and added an improving touch or two, 
followed quickly. 

When she came into the sitting-room she was a little dazzled, for 
Randal had lit all three gas burners in honour of the visit. Mrs. 
Frere was in her usual chair; Randal and Jimmy Byrne were stand- 
ing at the other side of the table; and opposite the door sat an old 
gentleman, holding both Mab’s hands, while she stood between his 
knees. As Grace came into the full light he looked up, putting Mab 
away, and, rising suddenly, stood facing her. A fine figure, very tall 
and very thin, but large; a once-powerful frame, still grand in age ; 
a well-set head, with plentiful grey hair, cut in military fashion ; 
thick, nearly white eyebrows, over-hanging large dark eyes that 
looked black from contrast; long grey moustache, an aquiline 
face, and stern soldierly aspect; the slightly-bowed legs and peculiar 
step, as if the sabretache was always knocking against his heel 
(which Grace afterwards observed), betrayed the old trooper. She 
paused, colouring under the dark piercing eyes which seventy-five 
years had not yet robbed of all their fire. But the count, making a 
step forward, said with a slight quiver in his voice and a surprised air : 

“ Who—who is this?” yet holding out his hand while he spoke. 

“My eldest daughter Grace,” replied Mrs. Frere. 

“ Grace—did you say Grace?” repeated the old man, laying the 
other hand over hers which she had given him; then he murmured 
something in German which no one understood, and exclaimed in as 
genuine an Irish accent as if he had never left his native country, 
“My dear child, you are like a bit—faith, a bright bit!—of my old 
life given back to me. God bless you, my child!” He drew her to 
him, and kissed her brow with a kind of solemnity very touching to 
his young grand-niece, who thought the still muscular, gnarled hand 
trembled as it lay upon her shoulder. ‘ How did you come to call 
her Grace?” he continued, holding her away and gazing with a 
yearning expression in his deep eyes. 

“Tt was a fancy of my dear father’s,” returned Mrs. Frere; “she 
was his favourite grandchild. He named her after a Grace Costello, 
about whom there is a story of her having ridden some immense distance 
in an incredibly short time, to warn some outlaws and give them time 
to escape.” 

“Ay, I know!” returned the count; “and she is like another 
Grace Costello—a cousin of ours—did you ever see her ?—but no; 
she must have left Ireland before you were born—as like as if she 
herself stood before me! ” 

The old man sat down, and for a moment’ seemed lost in thought ; 
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then rousing himself, he began to ask questions—endless questions 
—many of which Mrs. Frere was unable to answer: they related to 
people and circumstances passed away and forgotten before her time. 

The count was deeply distressed to hear the fallen fortunes of 
his niece, and greatly astonished. But he said little, evidently re- 
strained by a feeling of delicacy; though Mrs. Frere poured forth 
her tale of woe with little reserve, in spite of Grace’s occasional 
efforts to check her. 

Then Grace, in her character of housekeeper, with a sweet smile 
and blush, asked if her uncle had dined. 

“Yes, my jewil,” he returned. “ After dragging my friend here” 
—a condescending wave of the hand to Jimmy—“ all over the town, 
we went back to the hotel to dinner, and there I found this young 
gentleman’s card”’—a nod and smile to Randal—“ and your note, my 
dear niece. I was so overjoyed to find one of my own kin ready and 
anxious to welcome the old stranger, that I could not resist accom- 
panying Mr. Byrne to see you at once.” 

“ At any rate, uncle, have a glass of wine after your drive out 
here,” said Mrs. Frere, seeing that Grace, by some occult process, had 
conjured up glasses, biscuits, and a bottle of Bordeaux. 

To this the count readily assented, and drank to their future 
friendship, chinking glasses rather noisily. Then he drank Jimmy 
Byrne’s health, then success to Randal, and so grew exceedingly 
friendly and communicative. 

He told how his eldest son had married a Hungarian heiress, and 
lived on his estate; and his second son had a distant command in 
Croatia. That he himself had for the last eight or nine years resided 
with his widowed daughter, who had married a Saxon Ciutsbesitzer, 
or gentleman farmer, and who managed the property during her son’s 
minority. That she had two daughters, good and love-worthy 
maidens; and that life was very tranquil and happy in the remote 
valley near the Bohemian frontier. Still it was evident that the 
journey to London, the sudden glimpse of the living world, had been 
a great delight to the hale old man, in whose nearly exhausted life 
still lingered a sparkle of that “eternal boyhood” which death only 
can extinguish in an Irishman’s nature. 

They talked far into the night, Count Costello occasionally break- 
ing off to address Grace, “ Let me hear your voice, darling! it takes 
me back five-and-forty years:” or, “ Look at me, jewil! Mein Gott ! 
I see another’s eyes in yours.” 

At last Count Costello ordered Jimmy Byrne to fetch him a cab— 
declared he was keeping the ladies up too late—kissed Mrs. Frere’s 


hand and Grace’s brow—set his heels together—made a magnificent 
bow, and departed. 
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The exclamations, observations, and discussions which ensued may 
be imagined. 

In truth, the appearance on the scene of the Austrian grand-uncle 
made a great and important change in the life of the Albert Crescent 
recluses. The old man quite revelled in the fresh delight of playing 
the generous friend to his new-found relatives. He gave them 
frequent dinners at his hotel and elsewhere ; he engaged Mrs. Frere 
and Grace in long shopping expeditions, to select presents for his 
daughter and his grandchildren. He took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make many useful gifts to Mrs. Frere and Grace. In short, 
the gallant veteran, finding that a half-year’s dividend had accrued 
since the death of his friend the testator, thoroughly enjoyed the un- 
usual pleasure of having what seemed to him a large sum of money 
at his disposal. But London isa costly place; and at the end of a 
fortnight he began to talk of returning to his Saxon home. 

In the close and friendly intercourse with Grace, which sprang up 
quickly and naturally, the kindly old man soon acquired a full and 
complete knowledge of the skeletons hidden in the recesses of her 
thoughtful heart, which by some strange sympathetic attraction was 
drawn to reveal its hopes and fears to the pleasant, light-hearted old 
soldier, whose experience and worldly wisdom was yet so curiously 
streaked with simplicity and tenderness. 

A wonderful friendship sprung up between him and Grace, and 
though she did not feel the same reliance on his judgment as on 
Jimmy Byrne’s, she was nevertheless immensely cheered and en- 
couraged by the acquisition of one more warm friend. 

It was with a certain sinking of the heart she looked forward to 
the approaching separation from her grand-uncle. London would 
seem doubly desolate when he was gone. Ah, if Uncle Frere had 
been like him, how different their lives might be ! 

“ Here is a note from the count,” said. Mrs. Frere, one afternoon, 
as Grace came into the room after ascending from a domestic con- 
sultation with Miss Timbs. “ He says he will sup with us at seven, 
as he has a communication of some importance to make. I wonder 
what it can be! At any rate, dear, let us have something nice for 
supper. Could you manage a lobster mayonnaise, or a dressed crab ? 
your uncle enjoys a little fish.” 

“T will see about it, mother dear. We have some nice cold beef 
and salad, and the count is so fond of salad ;” and Grace hurried away 
to prepare for the coming guest. 

It was a wet, wild evening, and Count Costello arrived in a cab, 
accompanied by Jimmy Byrne. 

The count was looking remarkably well in a fashionable suit of 
London-made garments, and had an air of scarcely veiled importance. 
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After an interchange of greetings, Count Costello took his seat, and, 
glancing round, remarked : 

“Your boy has not come in yet, my dear niece ? 

“No; he is often late on Wednesdays. It is a foreign-post day, I 
believe.” 

“Ha! I should prefer his presence, as I want to hold a family 
council. But as he is detained, I shall proceed without him,” said 
the count, drawing a letter from his pocket and handing it to Mrs. 
Frere. “Let me beg your attention to this letter from my daughter, 
Frau Alvsleben, which reached me only this morning.” 

“From my cousin!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere in some surprise, “and 
in French.” 

“Yes, my daughter can speak a little English, but to write it, is 
beyond her. Read, my dear niece, read!” 

The letter was somewhat formal, but very kind, and contained an 
invitation for Grace to accompany the count on his journey back and 
pass a couple of months with her Saxon relatives, who would do all 
in their power to amuse and interest her. Mrs. Frere handed the 
letter to Grace, observing : 

“Madame Alvysleben is most kind and hospitable, but we have you 
to thank, dear uncle, for this tempting proposal.” 

To Grace, a whole volume of new and delightful possibilities 
seemed to open, as she glanced through the letter. A visit to 
Germany! a total and complete escape from Max Frere’s patronage 
and interference! It would be too delightful! But mother and 
Mab—how could she leave them ? 

“ Well, what does my jewil say ?” asked the count, who had been 
watching her. “ Will you start with me on Monday?” 

“ Oh, dear uncle, I should like it ever so much; but I do not very 
well see how it can be managed. I can scarcely leave the mother ; 
and then———” She paused. 

“Don’t think of the cost of the journey,” said the count; “that’s 
my affair.” 

“ Here is Randal ” cried Mab; whereupon the matter in hand 
was explained, and the discussion proceeded. 

“T don’t see how we can get on without Grace,” said Randal. 

“ Anyhow, it’s right she should get a peep of the world, after her 
slavin’ for everyone,’ remarked Jimmy Byrne; “ and where would 
she have such an opportunity as this, to travel under the care of a 
nobleman and her own blood relation ?” 

“True for you, Byrne! Begad! you are a sensible little fellow,” 
said the count. 

“Tt would be terrible to part with her, even for a week,” said Mrs. 
Frere tremulously ; “but when it would be for her good!” 
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“T will not go if you feel you could not do without me,” observed 
Grace. 

“Listen to me now,” began the count, with the air of making an 
oration: “I have been thinking hard what’s best for you all, and I 
believe that you are just wasting your substance in this costly 
capital, Come away with both your girls, niece Frere. Life is 
easier and cheaper in our corner of the world. You'll get a good 
education for this child,” laying his hand on Mab’s head; “you'll 
find a simple, cheerful society for yourself and Grace, and get some- 
thing more than bare meat, drink, dress and shelter. Then you'll 
be near your next of kin, and we will look after you.” 

“Tt would be very nice!” said Mrs. Frere hesitatingly ; “but I 
could not leave Randal.” 

“Randal is a man, and must learn to take care of himself; your 
first duty is to your daughters,” returned the old soldier gravely. 

“Perhaps, uncle, you might get me into the Austrian service,” 
suggested Randal. 

“No! I would not if I could, sir. You are a deuced deal better 
off where you are. The Austrian service is not what it used to be. 
My notion is this: let Grace come with me—she will pick up a little 
German in a month. Between us we will find good quarters for you; 
and then you and the child come over when all is ready, and get 
settled before winter. What do you say? Here’s Byrne will look 
after Randal, who has begun to earn a trifle; and he will be twice 
the man he is when he hasn’t his mammy to coddle him.” 

An animated discussion ensued, in which Randal was the chief 
dissentient. Jimmy Byrne was strongly in favour of the count’s 
suggestion, and so was Mrs. Frere, though considerably appalled at 
the idea of so tremendous an undertaking. 

By the time they sat down to a pretty and appetising little supper, 
however, the count had prevailed so far at least, that all agreed to the 
proposal of Grace’s visit with a view to her reconnoitring the country ; 
nay, more, that she should start with him on the following Monday. 

“Once the line of march is decided, ‘ boot and saddle! ’—no loiter- 
ing !” cried the old soldier, highly pleased at the prospect of carry- 
ing off his favourite grand-niece ; and his spirits were infectious. 

Somehow, before supper was over, everyone began to consider the 
suggested removal to Saxony as a most happy thought. Jimmy, who 
never got rid of the notion that the count had a fine estate some- 
where, and that “Miss Grace” would have her share of it, forgot 
all selfish regrets in the hope of her prosperity. Mrs. Frere, 
recalling old tales of German prices, began to expect they might live 
on two or three hundred a year like millionaires. Mab brightened 
up at the prospect of being in the country; and Grace—Grace 
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thought that propitious heaven had opened to her a direct deliver- 
ance from dulness, depression, and obscurity. 

So they drank each other’s health in some champagne brought by 
Uncle Costello, and clinked glasses, and encouraged each other by 
pleasant fanciful suggestions, till a merrier party could not be 
found. 

When at last Grace was alone in her little room, she could hardly 
quiet herself to serious thought. Was it possible that in four days 
she would be starting on this suddenly projected voyage of discovery ? 
She trembled at the idea—at the bare imagination of leaving mother 
and Mab unprotected. Yet she felt it was a chance for all she must 
not lose; and with a short but fervent prayer to God for help and 
guidance, she at last sank to sleep. 


Cuapter XVII. 


For reasons best known to himself, General Costello was eager to 
leave London, and would not delay his departure for a day. The 
preparations for his grand-niece’s departure were consequently 
performed at a gallop, and no one had time for fears, hopes, or 
doubts. 

To Grace, the change brought fresh life. She was going into a 
new world. She would leave disappointment and mortification—ay, 
and obscurity—behind. For should she not have her mother’s 
powerful and noble relatives to back her up? and did not money go 
twice as far in Germany as in England? 

And to Germany she was determined to remove mother, Mab, and 
their belongings. The only drawback to her anticipations was the 
necessity of leaving Randal behind. 

Randal alone in London represented an unknown quantity of 
extravagance, folly, and scrapes. Not wild or wicked extravagance, 
but errors of judgment, carelessness of money, yielding to petty 
temptations. Ought she not to stay and watch over him? On the 
other hand, if Randal was ever to gather strength sufficient for self- 
governance and self-guidance, it was high time he should begin. 
And Mab deserved consideration, and the dear mother, too; some- 
thing ought to be sacrificed to give her life a little brightness—a 
little society of the class to which she had been accustomed. For was 
not foreign society easier, gayer, more cultivated, and in every way 
more desirable than English? While for herself, on what regions of 
romantic adventure might she not be entering ! 

So ran the currents of thought and imagination, while her quick 
eyes and nimble fingers were busy about the many-sided arrange- 
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ments requisite, not only for her own journey, but for the comfort of 
those she left behind. 

How often she explained to Mrs. Frere the system of “ supply and 
demand ” by which the weekly expenditure must be regulated ! with 
what tender tact she confided the care of mother, Mab, and the 
housekeeping to Miss Timbs, who accepted the charge with grim 
acquiescence! But the rock of her security was Jimmy Byrne; and 
Jimmy promised all things—to examine the housekeeping accounts, 
to visit Mrs. Frere at least once a week, to have an eye on Randal, to 
write to herself full private reports of how everything was going 
on, and to negotiate terms with Miss Timbs should Grace find 
quarters cheap enough and tempting enough to make emigration 
desirable. 

The intervening days were at once too short and too long. She 
rose early and went to rest late, yet could scarcely accomplish all she 
wished; while the evening on which Uncle Costello proposed their 
journey seemed gone away ages back. 

But the moment of starting came at last, and then, in spite of her 
bright anticipations, her keen pleasure at the notion of travel and 
variety, Grace’s heart sank within her, and she could have given up 
all rather than say good-bye. It was not that she feared for herself; 
she would hardly have done so had she to travel alone, and her 
complete sympathy with the count made his companionship one of the 
best ingredients in the visions of enjoyment which flitted across her 
brain. But the idea of her mother alone, and fretted, and comfortless, 
was almost more than she could bear. The thought that supported 
her was the hope of furthering the family welfare. For her own 
pleasure, she could not have left her dear helpless charges. 

It was a dull, damp evening when they set out, and both Randal 
and Jimmy Byrne were at the station to see them off. 

“Dear Randal! you will be very careful while I am away? You 
know we must save all we can, or we shall not be able to leave 
London.” 

“Why, Grace ! you talk to me as if was a baby! Yes, of course 
I will take care. And now give us a kiss! You would be a first- 
rate girl, Grace, if you were not so given to preaching.” 

“ And you will write, Randal ?” 

“To be sure——” 

“Come along, my dear! take your place,” cried the count, who was 
got up in a most correct travelling suit, and carried a roll of wraps 
properly bound up, with ‘ Baedecker’ thrust under one of the straps. 
“Stand back, Randal.” 

“Oh, uncle, I must shake hands with Jimmy!” then, in a half- 
whisper, “Jimmy, I trust everything to you; you have been my only 
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help all these dreadful months. Write to me often, and—and—mind 
—mind Randal for me!” 

‘Faith, I will, Miss Grace dear! God bless you! Keep a good 
heart. Sure, the place will not be the same without you!” 

A hearty hand-shake—a hasty adieu from the general: “You have 
been a good friend to my niece and her family, and I thank you, sir 
—thank you sincerely. Accept this snuff-box as a slight remem- 
brance. It once belonged to Radetzky, and ought to be only in the 
hands of an honest fellow.” 

In another moment the doors were banged-to—the guard whistled 
shrilly, the train moved off, and the familiar faces were lost to 
sight. 

The family who had thus opened their doors to receive their un- 
known kinswoman were Saxon on the father’s side. Frau Alvsleben 
was the eldest daughter of Count Costello, and had married early a 
gentleman farmer ( Gutsbesitzer ) of good, though not noble, family. 
Losing her husband after a dozen years of matrimony, she had de- 
voted herself to her children and the management of her son’s estate. 

Dalbersdorf, the family residence, was a gut or farm of seven 
or eight hundred acres, lying between the Riesen and Erzgebirge, 
within two hours’ march of the Bohemian frontier, and on the edge 
of a hilly forest district, remarkable for the weird beauty of its 
curious water-worn rocks and winding, wooded gorges. 

The Alvsleben family consisted of a son, about the age of Grace ; 
a daughter Frieda, nearly two years older; and an elder daughter, 
the first-born and most important, who had been left a large fortune 
(according to the Saxon standard) by her godmother—a scion of the 
noble house of von Walwitz. 

Ulrich Alvsleben was already an officer in the Saxon hussars, and 
rarely at home; but the young ladies, after the usual course of 
governesses, and a school at Dresden till the period of confirmation, 
resided with their mother, sharing the many duties and simple 
pleasures of Saxon country life. 

The advent of this unknown English cousin was looked forward to 
with great excitement and a little discomfort, as it was supposed that 
the niece of “ Herr Graf”—of whose greatness and nobility at home 
they had heard so much—would, like all English grandees, be 
accustomed to the luxury and splendour of a magnificent home, and 
consider the life of Dalbersdorf mean and dull. Still it would be a 
charming variety to have a girl visitor of her own age to lionise, and 
“perhaps make a friend of,” said Frieda. 

« And to improve our English,” said Gertrud. 

« And to teach our management to,” said the mother; “for the 
English are thriftless, and have no womanly ways.” 
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It was a fair September afternoon when the travellers reached 
Zittau, the nearest railway station to Dalbersdorf; and Grace, who 
was somewhat exhausted by a rapid journey and bewildering ~ 
succession of new objects, roused herself to look with interest at the 
neighbourhood of her temporary home. The station was large, new 
and neat ; and the red-capped stationmaster himself came to assist 
Count Costello and his companion to alight, with evidently a hearty 
and respectful welcome, though Grace could not understand a word he 
said. On the platform among a crowd of substantially-dressed peasants, 
small shopkeepers, soldiers, and ragged, jaunty, dark-eyed Bohemian 
reapers, Grace clung closely to her uncle’s arm, feeling awfully strange 
and desolate, even for a moment asking herself why she ventured into 
this unknown land—a bit of cowardice of which she was heartily 
ashamed. 

Count Costello pressed her hand encouragingly to his side and 
passed on, scattering bows and greetings right and left—receiving 
reverential salutations in return—taking off his hat every other 
minute. Indeed, Grace thought she witnessed more bowing and hat- 
lifting, in the short transit through the station, than she had seen in 
all her life before. 

They found a motley gathering of country waggons, droschkies 
(open public vehicles), and two or three unwashed, old-fashioned 
landaus, before the entrance. The station stood on high ground, 
and beyond, lay a wide plain, dotted with small villages, and 
chequered green and pale yellow where the stubble still remained, 
sloping gently up to a range of abrupt hills, covered with pine-woods, 
and broken here and there by ravines or gorges; while far away on 
the left the blue outlines of bigger mountains rose against the sky, 
and showed where the giant range approached its humbler brethren— 
a fair scene, smiling in the rich sunlight, while the shadows of a few 
slow-sailing clouds crept gently over its varied surface. 

“Qh, uncle, this 7s beautiful! I did not think it would be so 
beautiful.” 

“ Ay, it is fine country ; but come along, here’s the carriage. Ah, 
Fritz! How goes it?” This to a stout, square man, in plain blue 
livery, much buttoned, a round cap with silver band, and white 
cotton gloves, whose broad, sunburnt face was puckered up with a 
grin of unmistakable pleasure, as he pulled off his cap and bowed in 
reply to the count’s greeting. 

“Good, Herr Graf!” and ashort conversation ensued, in which the 
coachman’s part seemed to consist in the repetition of deep-chested, 
guttural “Ja wohls.” 

A roomy landau, not in the highest condition of cleanliness or 
polish, drawn by a pair of strong, but rough-looking, brown horses, 

t 2 
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stood near the entrance; and into it the count handed Grace, while 
the coachman assisted in placing the luggage—an operation in- 
spected by the droschky-drivers with lazy, placid interest. A few 
more liftings of the hat, and, with a huge crack of the whip, they 
were off at a tolerable pace. 

After driving for some minutes up a street bordered by handsome 
villas and their gardens, their carriage turned sharp to the right, and 
descended a steep road, on one side of which were rows of trees, 
and behind them a large architectural building; while on the other 
were irregular quaint houses with arbours and balconies, evidently 
of early date. 

“We are only skirting the town,” said Count Costello ; “it is a 
nice old place, as you will think when you see it. We have a 
drive of four or five miles before we reach home. You'll be quite 
tired out, my dear.” 

“No, no,” returned Grace. “Iam so pleased with the look of the 
country, and the air is so fresh and reviving, that I seem to have 
shaken off my fatigue.” 

The carriage rolled on. At the foot of the hill they crossed a small 
river by a steep narrow bridge, and continuing their route through a 
long straggling suburb, struck away to the right by a rougher 
road, which led always uphill across an open country where 
the various fields were only discernible by the difference of colour 
—no trace of hedge-row or fence being perceptible, nor scarce 
a tree—the wide plain lying unsheltered in the blazing sunlight 
up to where the hills and dark pine-woods rose a sudden mass of 
shadow. 

A few exclamations, explanatory or otherwise, from her grand- 
uncle, a few replies from Grace, were all that passed between them, 
till, after about an hour’s drive, they reached the brow of an unex- 
pected hill. The ground fell away in a gentle declivity, rising again 
like an arrested wave at the other side of a wide hollow, not deep 
enough to be styled a valley; so that, looking from the side by 
which our travellers approached, the eye was carried on without 
perceiving the inequality of surface. In this hollow, which led in 
a slowly ascending slope to the hills now very near them, nestled a 
diminutive village, clustered round a little church with a bulbuous 
steeple, and a large, square, grey house, with a steep roof, full of 
the queer, shy-looking, eye-like windows peculiar to this part of 
Saxony ; a clump of lindens at one side, a short avenue of fine 
walnut-trees in front, and a patch of pine-wood behind, which seemed 
to be an arm outstretched from the forest, gave a comfortable look of 
shelter to the mansion. 

“Ha!” cried the count, pointing to the village, while the coach- 
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man screwed on the mécanique hard, and sent his horses down the 
hill at a trot, “ there is Dalbersdorf! ” 

Grace’s heart beat a little faster at this near approach to her 
unknown relatives. She stood up and gazed with great interest at 
the scene before her ; a few minutes more, and they had passed the 
little church—passed the shop, where rolls of flannel and coloured 
stutfs stood right and left of the door—passed the “ German Empire 
Post-Office,” with its bright blue letter-box—passed a small deserted 
platz—passed a long, low restawration, with a gravelled space in 
front for chairs and tables, and a vine-covered arbour at each corner, 
where several people were drinking beer. As soon as they had 
cleared the village, they turned into the avenue of walnut-trees, 
which had no gate or fence, and the next moment were rattling 
over the pavement of a small court, enclosed on three sides by the 
centre and projecting wings of the old solid stone house; narrow 
flower-beds ran along the walls, and at the end of the east wing 
was an arbour covered with luxuriant greenery. 

The large front-door, which was ornamented by a heavy pediment 
and much incoherent carving of the Renaissance order, stood open ; 
and just within it were three ladies, while a rosy-cheeked maidservant 
—a marvellous conglomeration of towy-looking plaits twined round 
her head, and a grin of delight on her broad face—occupied an 
advanced post on the steps. Grace observed, too, that the door was 
framed in a thick green wreath, studded with bright blossoms; and 
above it was the word “ Wilkommen ” in white letters on a red 
ground. It was written in the Latin character, and near enough to 
English to suggest pleasant ideas. A great whity-brown rough dog 
sat with almost judicial gravity on the lowest step; but no sooner 
had Count Costello alighted, than ladies, “ Dienstmiidchen,” and 
dog flew upon him, and vociferous tongues hailed him. 

“ Ach Gott! thou art welcome, thou best of fathers! ” 

“Welcome! thou beloved grandfather!” cried the ladies, clinging 
round him in a bunch. 

“God be thanked, you have returned to us safe, Herr Graf!” 
exclaimed the servant kissing his hand ; while the dog added a hoarse 
jubilant bark to the general chorus. 

The taller of the two young ladies was the first to disengage 
herself and approach Grace, who had descended from the carriage, 
and stood back a little, contemplating the scene with sympathetic 
eyes. 

“But, mother,” she said, “we are forgetting the cousin,” and, 
taking Grace’s hand with a smile, first dropped a curtsey, and then 
kissed her brow kindly. 

“T am very pleased to receive you, my dear, and hope to make 
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you happy while you are our guest. You are indeed welcome!” 
said Frau Alvsleben in very fair French, and embracing her young 
kinswoman. 

“Here is your eldest cousin Gertrud; and this is my little 
Frieda. Come in—come in, my good father; come, my child! You 
must want rest and refreshment after your long journey.” 

So saying, she took Grace’s hand and led her into the house, 
followed by the count, on whose arms both his granddaughters hung ; 
the rear brought up by the red-cheeked servant, loaded with bags, 
parcels, and the minor etceteras of travel. 

Crossing a wide, flagged hall, decorated by a couple of deer’s heads 
and antlers, hung with wreaths of wild flowers. and at one side of 
which was a broad oaken stair, Frau Alvsleben conducted her guest 
into a large dining-room. 

The un-English aspect of this apartment struck Grace on entering. 
True, there were tables, chairs, curtains, and a sideboard, which 
sounds like any dining-room from the Land’s-end to “John 
o Groat’s house.” But the absence of small ornamental articles, 
the carpetless parquet, gave a look of bareness and heaviness almost 
depressing. 

The walls were painted in panels, grey shading off to white, with 
pale blue centres above the dado, which was of oak; the furniture 
was of oak also, but darker, and shining with the vigorous rubbing 
of years. In two corners were étageres, on which were scattered 
books, papers, mineralogical specimens, the miscellany which collect 
in a general living-room. The sofa and easy-chairs were covered in 
red leather, much dimmed and rubbed by time and use; other chairs 
were cane-bottomed, with high backs of rough open carving in nearly 
black wood. 

A tall circular stove of white tiles, fixed on a block of stone and 
surmounted by a vase or urn, was at one side of the room, and three 
windows at the other: from the centre one of which was suspended 
a birdcage with a canary, over a wicker-work stand of plants. 

The large windows and lace curtains did not do much to counter- 
balance the sombre effect of the dark furniture and a huge buffet with 
shelves, drawers and cupboards which faced the door, and was 
decorated with numerous green and white silver-topped beer-beakers, 
and a wire basket of flowers. 

A tall elderly woman, with a strong weather-beaten face, stood just 
within the threshold. She wore a dark stuff dress, a white bib-apron, 
and a hawbe, or species of muslin mob-cap, with a lace-edged border 
standing up round it. 

She greeted the new-comers with loud exclamations, and kissed the 
count’s hand. He spoke kindly with her before placing himself at 
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table, which was spread with various small dishes of sliced cold meat, 
cold partridge, green and potato salad, with;fruit-compote, black bread, 
and brédchen, equivalent to petit pains, all set out in china of un- 
familiar shapes. 

Frau Alvsleben and her daughters pressed the travellers to eat 
with hospitable warmth; while the elderly female above-mentioned, 
who seemed to be a housekeeper and was called Mamsell, after a 
short disappearance, returned with two large cups of boudllon, 
which was very acceptable to the new-comers. 

Count Costello and his daughter conversed eagerly and noisily in 
German, with much gesticulation on his part, both evidently en- 
grossed in the topics under discussion. 

Frieda meantime did the honours of the table to Grace, and 
Gertrud went to and fro between the table and the buffet, fetching 
spoons or forks, or passing round the Rhein wine, in which, with 
much clinking of glasses and hand-shaking, Frau Alvsleben drank 
everyone's health. 

“ And you have never left England before—no?” asked Frieda in 
English, as she handed the compote to her new cousin. 

“Never! that is, since I grew up. We lived in France when I 
was a child.” 

“So! then you can talk with the mother; she never learned 
English,” said Gertrud, “and we speak very little; but you will help 
us, ‘nicht wahr’?” 

“Ach! can you not speak one word—not one word German?” 
asked Frieda, opening her eyes. 

“ Not a word ; but I intend to work very diligently—and you will 
help me, will you not?” 

“ Yes, yes, with my whole heart! I will make you quite German 
in three—four weeks. We will speak German all morning, and 
English all the afternoon.” 

“T think you speak wonderfully already, considering you have 
never been in the country.” 

“You flatter me. I shall do better now you are come. Eat a 
little more—pray take some cheese—a little cake! Ach Gott! you 
eat not at all.” 

“Grace, my child,” broke in the count, “how are you getting on? 
Maybe you'd like to see your room, if you will not take anything 
more.” 

Grace rose, and with her Frau Alvsleben. 

“Oh, the mother can stay—stay, dear mother. We will conduct 
you, my cousin,” said Fraulein Alvsleben. 

“Yes, you young things go together!” cried the count, and then 
addressed his daughter, who resumed her seat. 
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‘Pray call me Grace; I shall feel a stranger if you do not,” said 
our heroine, smiling. 

“ Natiirlich, yes; you must not be strange—you who are of our 
race!” cried Gertrud, drawing her cousin’s arm through her own, and 
walking with her down the room and past the centre window. Grace 
had sat with her back to it at table, so now perceived, for the first 
time, that it commanded a view of a large yard, surrounded by ir- 
regular buildings of various heights, and occupied in the centre by a 
huge oblong heap, enclosed by stout posts and rails, and of a rich 
brown colour, diversified by the straw, green branchlets, and big 
whitish cabbage-leaves strewn upon it. Looking back, too, at the 
table, she first noted distinctly the aspect of her newly-found 
relations. 

Frau Alvsleben was a large woman, who looked as if she was 
superior to the restraints of stays and whalebone. She was in black, 
with a large black silk flounced apron and bib, to defend her dress 
against all exigencies. She had fine eyes, but a somewhat coarse 
mouth, deficient teeth, grey hair, and a skin prematurely wrinkled 
for her years. Her head was covered by a three-cornered handker- 
chief of black lace, one point of which was raised at the back by a 
high comb, while the other two were iied loosely under her chin ; 
large hands, which looked as if they did good service, and an eager, 
anxious expression, completed the picture impressed on Grace’s mind’s 
eye. 

The two young ladies were not like each other. The eldest was 
rather square-shouldered and short-necked, with a huge pile of plaits 
and curls on her head; a broad face, with a dull, thick complexion, 
and light-blue watchful eyes. Frieda was taller, slighter, and more 
graceful. She, too, wore her hair in a profusion of coils, curls, and 
plaits ; but the hair itself was of a pretty, bright brown tinge, closely 
resembling her English cousin’s: she had also fine dark eyes, like her 
grandfather’s, a very fair skin and delicate colour, and a mouth rather 
like her sister’s, only softer and kindlier. Both girls wore dresses of 
a nondescript, pale grey-blue and brown check, very tight-fitting, 
and many-flounced ; linen collars, the corners turned over, widely 
open at the throat, and fastened by large bows of blue ribbon. 

Grace was gratified by the frank cordiality with which both sisters 
received her, but she was especially attracted by something congenial 
in Frieda. 

The three girls ascended the stair, and crossing a large landing or 
“ Vorsaal,” entered a light and cheerful bedroom—the chocolate-brown 
floor, pale grey walls, and crisp, fresh white muslin curtains, making 
a pleasant combination. A small bedstead in a corner (which, as is 
usual in foreign bed-chambers, seemed an accidental intruder, instead 
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of the chief occupant), a sofa, and a writing-table, with a tolerable 
square of carpet under it; handsome wardrobes or presses of dark 
wood, a dressing-table and small looking-glass almost buried in chintz 
drapery, a large oval glass between the windows; a high, iron stove, 
of a greenish-brownish tint; some cane chairs, and a few fearfully 
hard oil-paintings, composed the furniture and decorations. But on 
the table were two flower-pots, decorated with cut gold and silver 
paper, one containing a white azalea, the other a foreign heath—little 
tokens of welcome, according to the gracious German fashion, with 
which Grace expressed her delight, and then ran to the window, 
which looked towards the hills and dark pine-woods; for the room 
was in the eastern wing, and so escaped the farm-yard and the dung- 
heap. 

“What a charming room! and how good you are to welcome 
me so kindly!” cried Grace, taking a hand of each. “ You cannot 
think how delightful it is to look out on hills and woods again, after 
being shut up in London!” 

Frieda embraced her on the spot, but Gertrud, smiling, said : 

“T only fear it will all seem very poor and—and mean to you, 
after the pracht—that is, the splendour you are accustomed to 
in England.” 

“But I have not been accustomed to splendour,” cried Grace, laugh- 
ing; “do not imagine it! I shall enjoy myself immensely here.” 

“T hope so,” said Frieda. 

“And now it is the hour of repose; let us leave the dear new 
cousin to rest. You will be quite refreshed by the time coffee is 
ready, and then we will help you to unpack.” 

She cast a longing look at Grace’s large box and small valise, 
which had already been brought upstairs; then kissing her hand 
to her guest, left the room. 

Fraulein Alvsleben lingered for a few minutes, to point out the 
convenient hanging-press, the Schreibshrank (bureau), and Commode 
(chest of drawers), all of which were empty and ready for her use. 

At last Grace was alone, and free to think her own thoughts. 
First she opened the door-like windows wide, and stood there drink- 
ing in the delicious air, the (to her) home-like look of hills and 
woods. Yet even nature, in a foreign landscape, has in it something 
unfamiliar. Something in the colouring, something indefinable in 
the pleasant odour of the warm air, kept up the sense of strangeness, 
but a strangeness she no longer dreaded. The simple kindness 
of her reception, the absence of all pretension, set her at ease. 
Here was nothing formidable, no harsh, contemptuous criticism to 
be dreaded. She longed to describe it all to the dear mother, and 
make her share the agreeable impression she had received. 
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After another scrutinising look round her room, and a fruitless 
search for a bell, she set forth her writing materials, and placing 
herself on the sofa beside the writing-table, began her letter; but 
’ goon she paused, and leant back to think and select, out of the 
abundant stores of incident which her travels supplied, what was 
most worthy of record. The sofa was comfortable, the evening 
warm, and a monotonous clack, clack, from some machine in the 
farm-yard lulled her off to sleep, and she slept profoundly. 

The light was beginning to lose its golden tinge, when she 
was roused by the entrance of Frieda, who carried a small tray, 
on which was a coffee-service of beautifully painted china. 

“Ah, you have had a good sleep! I knocked twice on the door, 
and then I peeped in, and you were deeply asleep. So I left you. 
And now I bring your coffee ; we have already drunk ours, though 
the dear grandpapa slept long also. Will you, please, take sugar 
and milk ?” 

“Qh, thank you!” exclaimed Grace, sitting up, and rubbing her 
eyes. ‘How good youare! Havel slept long? What o'clock is 
it?” 

“Tt is nearly five o'clock, and we have our Abend-brod (supper) 
at half seven. How do you call it?—half after six? Still, we shall 
have time to arrange all your Sachen—your things first. You will 
let me help you? Ach, Gott in Himmel !—you have slept with both 
your windows open!” flying to shut them. “ Meine liebe! you will 
kill yourself.” 

“Oh no! I often sleep all night with the window open,” said 
Grace, smiling, and sipping her coffee, which was hot and fresh, 
if not very strong, while Frieda had already unstrapped the cover of 
the box, and Gertrud came in to assist, so Grace drew forth her keys 
unresistingly. 

In truth, she would have preferred unpacking alone. Her 
wardrobe, though in fair condition, was scarcely abundant or 
recherché enough to bear the inspection of strange eyes: but hers 
was no distrustful, sullen spirit; and she accepted the offered 
aid without demur, although curiosity had evidently no small share 
in her kinswoman’s readiness to save her trouble. 

Many were the exclamations of surprise, and some of admiration, 
at the treasures disclosed, at the difference of cut and the beauty 
of some materiais, while the pointed shape of the boots and the 
absence of aprons excited strong disapprobation. 

At length, with a vast amount of chatter and contention of 
a mild order, Grace’s box was emptied, and its contents arranged 
in drawers and wardrobe. During the performance she instinctively 
noticed a difference—a very slight difference—in the manner of the 
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sisters. Frieda admired or found fault with equal frankness ; 
Gertrud was less outspoken ; but there was an expression of keen 
criticism in her look—a silent feeling of a texture here—a holding up 
of a trinket to the light there—a slightly contemptuous turn of the lip 
or toss of the head, indicative of undervaluing what was not familiar. 

The shades of evening were closing when the empty box, its cover 
carefully stowed inside, was carried away by a stout-armed, not neat- 
handed “Phyllis,” and Grace was informed she had better make her 
toilette for the Abend-brod. 

“Must I change my dress ? ” 

“Gott bewahr!” cried Frieda, who still stayed (Gertrud had 
bustled away with her key-basket) ; “only arrange your hair, and— 
what you like. There is no one coming, only Herr Sturm.” 

“And who is Herr Sturm?” asked Grace, as she shook down her 
long hair previous to replaiting it. 

“ Heinrich Sturm is the Verwalter—the—oh! what you may call 
the farmer, manager or inspector: in all Ritterguts there is a Ver- 
walter. But I must put on another ribbon, and then I will return 
for you.” 

The large dining-room looked dim as the two girls entered arm-in- 
arm. It was lighted by a single bronze lamp of good design hung 
over the table, now set for supper, and shone upon the white cloth, 
old-fashioned silver, and high metal-covered beer-glasses or beakers, 
glinting on the curves and angles of the quaint highly-polished side- 
board, the étageres gleaming occasionally as they caught the light 
here and there, in the gloom of their distant corners, while the tall 
sepulchral white stove loomed like a ghost in the semi-darkness. 

The maid who had welcomed them was placing the supper on the 
table—dishes of sliced cold meat and sausages, hot potatoes served in 
their skins, cheese, bread and butter, sour cucumber (i.e. cucumber 
preserved with salt, and not to be despised), a large centre-dish piled 
with pears, and sundry small ones filled with diverse compotes, made 
a goodly array. Frau Alvsleben had already taken her place at one 
end of the table, knitting in hand; Gertrud was placing the finger- 
napkins; and Count Costello was standing in one of the windows 
talking with a slight young man, whose abundant fair hair was 
brushed back behind his ears, round which were secured a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles. He wore a morning-coat of a dark grey 
mixture with remarkably tight trousers of the same colour. Though 
above middle height, he was dwarfed by the count’s stately stature, 
and stood with an awkwardly respectful air, one huge red hand grasp- 
ing a chair-back, the other stroking a rather feeble whity-brown 
moustache, as if he was coaxing it to “ come on.” 

“Come, meine Herren!” said Frau Alvsleben, in German; “all 
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is ready—come to table. Here is the dear cousin.” Then changing 
to French: “Are you rested, my dear, and ready to eat your supper ? 
Let me introduce our good friend Herr Sturm—Herr Sturm, my 
kinswoman Fraulein von Frere.” 

Frau Alvsleben did not imagine that any relative of her father’s 
could be less than von. 

Whereupon Herr Sturm, colouring deeply, made a half turn, 
“looked full to his front,” and performed a bow which presented the 
crown of his head exactly on a level with Grace Frere’s eyes. She 
felt inclined to laugh, and from an irresistible sense of fun made him 
a deep, solemn curtsey, which appeared to her Saxon relatives all 
that it ought to be. But the count held out his hand, and she sprang 
to his side ; it was quite delightful to meet him after all these hours. 

“And are you as fresh as a rose, my darling? Begad! we have 
both slept it out, and you look all the better! Come and sit here 
between Theresia and myself; we'll let Sturm have a sight of you 
from over the way; it’s not every day he sees an English Fraulein.” 

So saying, the count placed her between his daughter and himself, 
while Gertrud took the foot of the table, and Frieda a seat to her left. 

“Mr. Sturm, he speak very good English—-yes,” said Gertrud, as 
she began to distribute the potatoes. 

“T spik a leetle, var leetle,” returned Herr Sturm, with profound 
solemnity ; “ but shall be var glad to exercise myself.” 

“Tt is quite wonderful,” exclaimed Grace, with genuine surprise, 
“that you all speak so well, when you can only have learned from 
books! I suppose you seldom speak with my uncle ?” 

“ Not often, indeed,” said Frieda, laughing ; “ the dear grandfather 
does not like my English.” 

“Faith! I cannot stand hearing my own tongue mangled,” he 
returned. 


“Now you have come,” resumed Frieda, addressing Grace, “ we 
shall do well.” 


“But I am most eager to learn German, and I hope you will help 


bP) 


me. 

“Ya, gewiss—certainly,” cried Frieda; “ we will begin to-morrow. 
Herr Sturm has a quantity of books—lesson-books to learn English 
with, and—and we can turn them round, you know. Is it not so, 
Herr Sturm? you will give us your English lesson-books for the 
Fraulein ?” 

Herr Sturm, whose mouth was full of sausage and potato, nearly 
choked himself in his haste to assure the young ladies that all he 
possessed was at their service, an effort from which he did not recover 
till after copious draughts of beer. 

The count, though Germanised in most things, preferred grape- 
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juice to beer; and a bottle of Hungarian wine was usually placed 
beside him. He was very liberal of the beverage, and insisted on 
everyone taking a glass, whereupon there was much clinking of 
glasses. Then the young Verwalter rose up and made a speech in 
an odd singing accent, and with a guttural fluency which surprised 
Grace, as she thought him too shy for such an undertaking. She 
longed to understand what he said, for there was a good deal of it, 
and the count nodded approbation at intervals. At the end, Frau 
Alvsleben, the speaker, and the daughters of the house cried “ Hoch! ” 
with much energy, and everyone jumped up and ran round to clink 
their glasses against the count’s, the young ladies and their mother 
kissing him at the same time, and uttering exclamations of evident 
endearment. 

After this excitement, the evening meal progressed serenely; all 
were most kindly attentive to their young guest, who, after refusing 
wurst, uncooked ham, and herring salad, supped well on excellent 
cold roast-pork, sour gherkin, and hot mealy potatoes. 

“T see you have already begun to showthe Winter Saat,” said the 
old general, after looking round as if in search of something, which 
something was supplied by Frieda, who handed him his cigar-case 
and matches. 

“Yes,” returned his daughter, “the harvest has been fine and 
early. Herr Sturm has had his hands full.” 

“ Good!” said the old man, taking the cigar from his lips. 

“We have narrowly escaped a misfortune, however,” remarked 
Sturm. “The young brown horse, which you considered so 
valuable, got into the clover field one day, when all were busy reap- 
ing, and we thought he would have burst. We had the Thier Arzt 
(veterinary surgeon) from Zittau, and he did nothing; but an old 
shepherd from Hain cured him.” 

“T don’t believe in old shepherds,” said the count, puffing argu- 
mentatively. ‘A veterinary surgeon must know more.” 

“T only know——,” began Herr Sturm, when Frau Alvsleben 
interrupted : 

“Tt matters not ; but I have still better news,—Vaterchen. My 
nephew, Falkenberg, has exchanged into the Zittauer regiment, and 
by his help we have got the ‘ Lieferungs Contract’ (supply) for 
oats and potatoes to the garrison—it will be some three or four 
hundred thalers in our pocket. Wolff is a love-worthy being after 
all—he is quite steady now. He has paid most of his debts. I 
have asked him to come here to hunt.” 

“IT wonder where he found any money to pay with,” growled the 
count. “He has been a wild fellow, but pleasant enough—too 
pleasant ! ” 
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“ Hans Schuman, by Schwarze Mulle, has taken two-thirds of the 
corn this season, and has fetched it himself, which, if I be allowed to 
say so, is the best bargain we have made for years.” 

“Indeed, my young friend has been tireless in his energies,” 
chimed in Frau Alvsleben. 

After listening intently to this conversation, hoping she might 
here and there catch the meaning of some word from its likeness 
to French or English, but in vain, Grace turned to Gertrud, and 
asked : 

“Do you ride much? You must have a charming country for 
riding here.” 

“ Yes, sometimes Frieda rides with the grandfather, but I not. It 
is rather too bold. I like best to stay at home; I can walk well, 
and go far enough in the garden and fields.” 

“But yow are fond of riding, I hope,” continued Grace to 
Frieda. 

“Yes, yes, I like it immensely, and I am very brave; but the 
grandfather, he does not ride so often now, and Ulrich has taken 
away my pretty horse for himself, he liked it so much when he came 
last ; so I have only a very young one, and it goes not nicely. But 
Wolff—my cousin Wolff—has promised to—to—what do you say? 
—make it go right.” 

“Break it in for you. That will be delightful! Then, perhaps, we 
can ride together. I don’t much care what sort of a mount I have, 
so long as it can go. I do long for a gallop!” 

“ And you shall have it! Potztausend, you shall!” cried Count 
Costello, who caught the last words. ‘We must see about horses, 
mein lieber Sturm! My niece here can ride, I'll go bail.” 

‘*‘T doubt not, Herr Graf, but it is a difficult time ; the-——” 

“Oh, we'll manage it,” interrupted the count; ‘and I have a 
saddle for you, my darling—an English saddle, with three pommels, 
faith! I picked it up at poor von Dahlheim’s sale, the last time 
I was at Vienna; and you wouldn’t believe it, but my little Frieda 
prefers the old two-crutch concern she learned to ride on.” 

“ Ach Gott!” cried Frieda, “three are so uncomfortable.” 

While Grace was wondering why Frieda, the taller of the two 
sisters, was always called “little,” Frau Alvsleben rose, and making 
her young cousin a curtsey, murmured something like “Te” and 
“ Kite ;” whereupon the count, also rising, took her hand in both of 
his, and said slowly, “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit!—blessed meal—that 
is our grace aiter meat.” 

“Ts the lamp in the Garten Saal?” asked Frau Alvsleben. 

Gertrud answered in the affirmative, and they all followed the 
lady of the house into a smaller room on the right of the salle a 
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manger. It opened on the garden and had the same aspect as the 
one above, which had been assigned to Grace. 

The walls of this apartment were painted to represent a trellis 
covered with vine-leaves. The furniture was extremely simple, and 
painted white—tables and side cabinets, or rather small presses, and 
rush-bottomed chairs, all were white. The curtains were of lace 
and old-fashioned chintz; and through the centre window Grace 
could see the moonlight sleeping on a terrace walk, raised a couple 
of steps above the garden, and furnished with sundry rustic seats. 
It led to the arbour at the end of the east wing, which she had 
noticed on her arrival that afternoon. Moreover, she perceived a 
piano and well-filled music-stand at one side of the room ; of course, 
her cousins were musicians—art and music are the birthright of 
Germans. 

Frau Alvsleben had placed herself on a large sofa, behind an oval 
table draped with a dull grey-brown cloth of some canvas-like 
material, the border of which was curiously worked, and over the centre 
a large napkin—rather what we should call a tray-cloth—of choicest 
damask, like brocaded white satin, was spread diamond-wise, a finely- 
shaped bronze vase standing in the middle. 

While Grace was taking in these details, Herr Sturm was favour- 
ing her with queries and observations in his best English, having 
followed her to the window. 

“You have had a var long journey, miss. I wonder you can stand 
upright !” 

“Oh! we had a nice rest at Dresden. We slept there last night, 
but we were too late to see the gallery. The train from Cologne does 
not come in till twelve, and by the time we had had breakfast and 
dressed, it was nearly two.” 

“Ach so!” returned ‘Herr Sturm, with an air of deep interest. 
He had scarcely understood a word she said, and took refuge in that 
invaluable exclamation which means everything and anything in the 
mouth of a German. 

“ You will find it not—not var animated—lively—at Dalbersdorf. 
No ball, or theatre, or concert,” continued Herr Sturm; “nothing 
but meadows, and rocks, and trees! ” 

“That is what I like best. I have been shut up in London for 
four months, and it is quite charming to get into the country 
again.” 

“Ya, gewiss—that is, certainly.” 

“Bravo! bravo, Sturm! you are getting on with the language,” 
cried the count; but Herr Sturm, with an elaborate bow, told Grace 
that he had “many businessess to do before he slept;” and with 
another obeisance to Frau Alvsleben, he left the room. 
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“ You play the piano?” asked Grace of her eldest cousin. 

“Yes; but Frieda is the musician. And you?” 

“ Oh I can play but little, although I like to hear it.” 

After a little intermittent conversation, and the exhibition of some 
photographs, Count Costello bid them good-night. 

“T am more tired than I thought,” he said. “ But to-morrow I'll 
be all right, and open my treasures to show you what fine things I 
have brought you from London.” 

“Ach! mein liebe, liebe Grace!” cried Frieda, as soon as he was out 
of hearing. “I burn to know what the dear grandfather has brought 
us. You know, for he wrote that you and your good mamma helped 
him to choose. Will you not say?” 

“T think you had better wait and have the pleasure of surprise,” 
returned Grace in French, as Frau Alvsleben had asked in that 
language what Frieda said. Whereupon she remarked to her eldest 
daughter that the Grosz-vater must have bought waggon-loads, as he 
had brought very little money back with him. And then she said 
it was late—past nine o'clock ; so Grace rose and bade them good- 
night. 

Frieda escorted her to her room—ran to find her matches and a 
night-light, which Grace declined to use; finally, kissing her and 
bidding her sleep well, departed. 


After a short examination of a mysterious arrangement by which 
the upper sheet was buttoned over the edge of a quilted silk counter- 
pane—a few minutes’ listening to the profound and solemn silence— 
a slight shudder at the notion of her remoteness from all she had ever 
known—a loving prayer to God for the dear mother and Mab—a last 
longing thought of them, and the unconsciousness of deep sleep crept 
over her. 











